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Let Your People Decide 


Let your people decide between home- 
baked beans and Van Camp’s. Serve 
them both. 

We bake in live steam, so all beans are 
baked alike. No beans are crisped, no 
skins are broken. They are nutty because 
they are whole. 

Learn if they like beans that way. 

We bake the beans, the tomato sauce 
and the pork all together, and get a deli- 
cious blend. Ask if they think it tastes 
good. 

We bake our beans at 245 degrees. That’s 
twice the heat that gets to most of yours. 


Van Camp’s 


The result is, our beans are digestible. 
The particles are separated so the digestive 
juices can get to them. 

Ask if that isn’t better than having beans 
heavy. Having them ferment and form 
gas. For beans, to be digestible, must be 
factory cooked. 

Leave the decision to those you serve. 
And be glad of their choice. For, think of 
the bother saved by having beans ready to 
serve; having your meals all cooked. 

And think what you’ll save on meat, 
when you serve beans good enough to 
largely take its place. 


pork and beans 





baked with tomato sauce 


It pays to serve the best beans, baked in 
the proper way. For beans are both choice 
and cheap. They give you a food value 
equal to meat, and at one-third the cost. 

You will eat more beans when you know 
how good beans can be. 

That’s why we pay several times what 
we need pay for beans in order to get the 
best beans that are grown. To have them 
picked out by hand, so we get only the 
cream of the crop. 


And we spend five times as much to 
make our tomato sauce as other sauce 
costs ready-made. We want that spark- 
ling zest which comes from vine-ripened 
tomatoes. 


For the best beans are cheap enough. 
If we lessened our cost you would eat 
them less often. And serve in their place 
a costlier food, not so nutritious, not so 
good, as beans. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Forest of His Fathers 


BY HENRY C. ROWLAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN W. NORTON 


OL WHITTEMORE sat on the 

threshold of his cabin door and lis- 
tened in brooding silence to the recital 
of their wrongs by his fellow woodsmen. 

These were grouped before him in a 
semi-circle: a were sitting, some 
standing; most were in the crouching 
position peculiar to foresters the world 
over, squatting on the right heel with 
the left knee at a right angle—the pos- 
ture from which one aims at a moose 
beneath the low boughs. 

Behind the veteran woodsman, dimly 
seen in the black square of the doorway, 
stood Ruth, his well-grown daughter. 


few 


The girl’s face was pretty enough to have 
been her misfortune anywhere but in the 
deep woods. 

Ephraim Merry was talking. 

“‘Here’s a ma’an,” said he, “who has 
bought up a trac’ of la’and from Otter 
Pond to the Moose Yard an’ fr’m Stili- 
water to Potter’s Trail. Then what hap- 
pens? Up comes some counter-jumper 
fr’m Bangor an’ breaks the state law by 
goin’ into the woods without a licensed 
guide an’ lights a fire ’n burns up fifty 
acres o’ pine timber afore she’s put out. 
Then we boys turn to an’ put it out fer 
‘im an’ what’s the result? Now, he has 
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begun to fence the hull trac’ with wire 
ten foot high and has the law on any 
ma’an that turns to right ’r left o’ the 
county road !”’ 

Silence followed his words. With these 
men the early training of ancestors who 
had sat in council with painted braves 
still obtained. Each™in turn said his say 
and his words, if worthy, were followed 
by a pause for their consideration. 

*Taint right fer one monst’ous rich 
man to monop’lize a big trac’ o’ country 
and drive out the folks what has got 
their livin’ off ’v it since their great- 
grandfathers fit back the Injuns and 
settled it!” said a white-bearded patri- 
arch, old enough apparently to have 
taken a part, himself, in the original 
possession. “H’aint we allus trapped the 
varmints and killed what deer an’ moose 
an’ caribou we needed in these woods? 
H’aint they still a-plenty left fer all? 
S’ppose we hev lumbered some an’ druv 
the rivers an’ tuk out timber, h’aint we 
fit the forest-fires night an’ day, an’ 
saved a lot more trees than ever we set 
axe ’r peevie to? ’N, as fer game, haint 
we killed off the wolves an’ lucifers an’ 
pa’nters till the deer hev got so thick a 
ma’an ca’ant sca’cely raise a patch 0’ 
turnips ?” 

He fell silent and there followed the 
formal pause. Then a very young man, 
with the lithe figure of an Indian and 
the deep chest, yellow hair, and fierce 
blue eyes of a Viking, raised his voice 
angrily. 

“Who is this ma’an that’s come into 
our country an’ druv us from our 
homes !”’ 

He looked significantly at the green 
slabs of Sol’s cabin from which the sap 
was still oozing. 

“Is he a represen’tive o’ the gover’- 
ment, a-workin’ fer the intrus’ o’ the 
country? No! Is he a man that loves the 
woods an’ wants to git away fr’m the 
cussedness 0’ towns? No! He aint noth- 
in’ but a money-grubbin’ swindler that’s 
made his millions a-gamblin’ with other 
folks’ money an’ wants a sort o’ play- 
ground fer himself an’ his friends, where 
he kin go out an’ shoot a buck that’s got 
his antlers ketched in the wire fence!” 

The pause which followed his words 
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was very short, for the orator, with boy- 
ish fervor had strayed from the point. 
The conclave had not met to discuss the 
personality of the proprietor; their in- 
terests centered in themselves. 

Jim Lucas, a clean limbed 
woodsman, began to speak. 

“If on’y we'd held together we c’u’d 
ha’ laughed at his darn trespass-signs. 
But what’s a ma’an a-goin’ to do with 
his own neighbor’s a-pintin’ at him with 
a scatter-gun if he takes the trail acrost 
this feller’s country? I don’t grudge him 
his millions, ner his yachts an’ hosses an’ 
servants ‘n all them things that money 
kin buy, but when it comes to hoggin’ a 
trac’ o’ woods twenty mile long it aint 
reason ner jestice. We've growled an’ 
we've grumbled ’n we've sent some o’ the 
boys to talk to him’’—he glanced at Sol 
—‘’n when that didn’t do no good we 
wrote threaten’n’ letters, ’n sence then 
he’s sent Lem Goodwin an’ Steve Stan- 
nard to the county-jail. The question is, 
what are we a-goin’ to do?” 

In the deep silence which followed, a 
swarthy man with a black beard tapped 
the stock of his rifle with his bony 
knuckles, and as the musical sound broke 
the stillness a tremor ran about the circle. 

“There aint but one thing left to do!” 
he muttered through his teeth. ‘““‘What is 
there left fer a woodsman when ye crowd 
him out o’ the woods ?” 

As if by instinct all eyes were turned 
toward Sol. Though several had their 
homes upon the reservation, he alone, 
through blunt refusal to comply with the 
regulations of the new proprietor, Morti- 
mer Blake, had suffered eviction. The 
sparse community had held its breath at 
this overt act and accepted the issue as 
preordained. That a man could evict Sol 
Whittemore and live was not in accord 
with the laws of Nature; but as the 
weeks passed and the woodsman lived 
quietly in the new cabin which he had 
built, and gave no sign of the smoldering 
hate which burned within him, surprise 
and disappointment had brought his 
neighbors in a body to obtain a declara- 
tion of his views. 

For Sol Whittemore had always rep- 
resented the two powers which make a 
man a natural !eader, mind and will. It 
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was his counsel which had always been 
conclusive, whether in the organization 
of a search for rash city sportsmen lost 
in the woods, or to fight a forest-fire 
which menaced the entire section. Also, 
he was known for a man of relentless 
purpose. He alone, while acting as a 
deputy-sheriff, had tracked the two 
Canadian murderers across the boundary, 
and, lacking the authority for extradi- 
tion, had vindicated justice with two 
well-directed bullets. 

During the discussion he had sat mo- 
tionless, his deep-set, yellow eyes Nnar- 
rowed to the merest slits, through which 
one caught a quick gleam as they shifted 
from one speaker to the next. His elbow 
was upon his knee, his grizzled chin rest- 
ing on the knuckles of a bony fist. His 
deep-lined face, cold and rigid as the 
surface of a frozen lake, gave not the 
slightest hint of the hot emotions which 
boiled beneath; only a keen eye might 
have seen that under the scrubby beard 
the square-cut muscles of the jaw were 
alternately bulging and flattening as one 
speaker after the other concluded his 
impassioned protest. 

\ long pause followed the last sinister 
words ; the woodsmen looked toward Sol 
and waited for him to speak, but waited 
in vain. Minutes passed, and still he sat 
and stared, unblinkingly as a captive 
eagle, into the darkening aisles of the 
hemlock forest across the creek. The men 
became restive ; murmurs broke out here 
and there, yet all shirked the aquiline 
glare of the man whose counsel they had 
come to ask. 

A tall man broke the nervous silence. 

“T make my livin’ guidin’ parties,” 
said he, “’n’ now that Mr. Blake’s trac’ 
goes all around Crooked Lake an’ he 
don’t ‘low no boats on there but his’n, 
my way into the woods is shet off. It’s 
too fur to pack all the way around. I 
h’aint put a party onto no moose this 
Fall! What’s a feller a-goin’ to do, any- 
how—” he turned timidly toward the 
grim figure in the doorway, “hey, Sol ?” 

The concentrated stare of the others 
grew tenser; a grim smile cut its way 
between the thin, straight lips of Sol 
Whittemore. 

“At last,” said he, in a cold, harsh 


voice, “after jawin’ ’most all the after- 
noon, ye’re beginnin’ to git to the p’int! 
We all know that this here Blake is a 
thief, an’ we all know that he’s a liar, an’ 
that he aint got no more human sympathy 
into him than a bob-cat; an’ the right 
that lets him drive us outen our woods is 
the same kind that lets a otter drive the 
fish outen a pool. It aint the right o’ the 
case we got to study on; it’s the remedy! 
What’s the remedy? What ye goin’ to 
do, hey? What ye goin’ to do?” His head 
was thrown forward like an eagle about 
to strike, and the words were driven into 
the men facing him as if on the point of 
a long, cold blade. “Answer me that! 
What d’ye dare to do.’”’ 

There was no answer. Sol’s fierce eyes, 
agleam through their narrowed lids, 
flickered from face to face and the eyes 
that met them were averted. Finally they 
rested for an instant on the face of the 
woodsman who had tapped his rifle, and 
there was an imperative expectancy in 
their cold stare which forced him into 
speech. 

“T’ll tell ye what we got to do,” he 
growled sulkily. “We got t’ act!” 

He dropped his eyes. 

“How ?” asked Sol, softly. 

“We got t’'do somethin’! We bin settin’ 
around here hootin’ like a flock o’ owls! 
Now we got t’ do somethin’! He 
mumbled into silence. 

“Wa’al,” drewled Sol, and his voice 
held an ironic persistence, “What hev 
we got t’ do?” 

Several of the men squirmed uncom- 
fortably; those nearest shrank slightly 
from the one interrogated. He glanced 
up sullenly, then dropped his eyes and 
tapped the stock of his rifle. 

“Wa’al,” murmured Sol, encouraging- 
ly, “what d’ye mean by that? Meanin’ 
p’raps that we kill off all his game—’r 
his game-wardens, maybe — ’r —’r — 
what ?” 

There was no answer. 

Sol sprang to his feet so quickly that 
the startled woodsmen shrank away as 
if from a savage beast, and for the mo- 
ment it was a savage beast which faced 
them. The apathy was swept from the 
brooding face; the fierce, pale eyes were 
ablaze with fury; the long, yellow teeth 

















flashed between the thin lips like the 
fangs of a snarling dog. 

“Say it out, say it out! Ye scold and 
ye chatter like a passel o’ jays around a 
owl, and ye hum an’ ye haw an’ ye hint 
that maybe sometime someone might git 
hurted somehow. How? That’s what I 
want t’ know! By fallin’ up a hill ’r 
gittin’ et by a muskrat? Ye got it all 
fixed that ye’re wronged, now what d’ye 
dare to do about it, an’ who dares do it ?” 

He glared around the circle. The 
woodsmen sat with lips compressed, each 
waiting for his neighbor to cast his vote 
for that las‘ and only remedy of their 
wrongs—murder ! 

No one spoke. In the utter silence the 
chatter of a red-squirrel on the edge of 
the clearing rang out noisily and with 
irritating persistence. A man _ breathed 
loudly through his nose and his neigh- 
bor turned and scowled upon him. Once 
Jim Lucas filled his lungs as if to speak, 
but as he looked up his angry eyes met 
Ruth’s mute appeal and he bowed his 
head with lips compressed. 

In a cold, bitter voice, Sol resumed 
his discourse. 

“T reckon ye don’t need no advice,” 
he said contemptuously. “Ye know well, 
every man o’ ye, that there aint but one 
way fer us to git back the rights be- 
longin’ to us. If ye was to come on some 
Canuck wood-runner a-stealin’ a mink 
out o’ one o’ yer traps ye’d bore a hole 
into him afore he cud straighten his 
back—an’ ye wouldn’t come askin’ no 
one’s advice, neither. But let a man steal 
yer homes an’ yer woods an’ yer lakes an’ 
all the country ye’ve growed up to 
c’nsider ez free fer all; an’ bec’us’ he’s a 
millionaire an’ backed by onjust laws 
made when la’and was plenty an’ money 
sca’ce, ye come a-whinin’ an’ a-grumblin’ 
about how bad ye’re treated an’ wantin’ 
somebody to p’int yer rifle at him while 
ye pull the trigger!” 

He paused, staring at the council with 
glittering eyes and a swarthy flush on 
his high cheek-bones. 

“Wa’al, Soi,” drawled the old man, 
“it’s all right fer you to sit thar an’ rip 
an’ cuss, but what do you cal’late we 
oughter do?” 

Sol gave a silent sneering laugh. 
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“T’ll tell ye. Ye better eat mud—like 
me! I reckon ye’d best take what ca’ant 
be helped.” An expression of vulpine 
cunning crossed his face. ““That’s what 
I’m a-goin’ to do. Best thing is fer us to 
go to Mister Blake with our hats in our 
hands an’ ask him fer a job. He has 
promised us work. We ca’ant fish no 
more where we used to fish, nor hunt 
where we used to hunt, nor trap where 
we used to trap, ’n’ it’s as much as our 
liberty is wuth to lay axe ag’in’ a tree. 
But we kin build roads an’ dams an’ 
work at drainin’ ma’ashes an cuttin’ fire- 
lanes—” 

He sprang to his feet, dropped his 
head between his shoulders and flung out 
the final words with a savage snarl. 

“_’n [ll be blamed if that aint all 
we're fit fer, anyway !” 

He whipped up the rifle which was 
standing against the side of the cabin 
and turning his back upon the circle 
strode off towards the woods. 

“Where you goin’, dad?” called Ruth, 
tremulously. 

“I’m goin’ down t’ the mud pond to 
see if I kin git a duck,” he answered, 
without looking around. “That’s the 
biggest game we kin shoot now in this 
country !” 


It was growing dark when he returned. 
Ruth had cooked his supper and set it 
on the hearth; the girl was standing in 
the doorway staring at the windy, early 
Winter sunset as it glowed above the 
black barrier of hemlocks when Sol, a 
brace of ducks in one hand and his rifle 
in the other, slipped from the fringe of 
second growth across the clearing and 
rapidly approached the cabin with his 
long, woodsman’s stride. 

“Goin’ t’ snow,” he said, as he hung 
his game from a wooden pin driven into 
one of the slabs. 

He ate his supper in silence, and when 
he had finished, Ruth filled his cob-pipe 
and gave it to him with a blazing splinter 
of pine. 

Sol smoked, stolid as an Indian, star- 
ing into the fire under lowered brows, 
and as he smoked and pondered, his 
strong, savage features grew set and rigid 
as a clay mask, baking in the heat, while 
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his small, glittering eyes, fixed and un- 
blinking, threw back the flashes of the 
dancing flames in gleams as cold as the 
reflection of the northern lights on a 
frozen pool in the forest. 

Ruth had drawn a stool to the fire and 
sat with hands clasped around her knees, 
staring into the blaze. Now and then she 
threw a slanting look toward her father, 
and each time that she did so she shiv- 
ered. Suddenly she leaned toward him 
and laid one hand upon his knee. 

“Dad,” said she, in a low voice, ‘don’t 
kill Mr. Blake!” 

Sol’s head turned slowly on his shoul 
ders ; there was something owlish in the 
movement; the brushing of his long, 
clustering hair on his hunched shoulders, 
the set, aquiline profile, and the cold flat 
glare of the yellow eyes suggested some 
fierce bird of prey. 

“Eh—what—what’s that ?” 

“Don’t kill Mr. Blake! It would be 
murder, dad!” 

Animation came back to the face of the 
woodsman in an animal expression of 
cunning and suspicion. 

“Who's a-goin’ to kill Mister Blake?” 


_he growled, eyeing his daughter closely. 


Ruth looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“You can’t fool me, dad,” she an- 
swered, with a catch of her breath. “You 
kin fool those boys, p’raps, but you can’t 
fool me. You never looked like you 
looked to-day but once before; that was 
when you followed the two Canuck river- 
drivers that killed Bruce Stirling!” 

Sol thrust out his grizzled chin. “It 
‘ud only be jestice!”’ he muttered. 

“Tt ’ud be murder, dad!”” answered 
Ruth, steadily. 

Sol’s keen eyes turned searchingly on 
his daughter’s face. 

“What makes ye think I’m cal’latin’ t’ 
kill him?” he growled. 

“The way you were a-throwin’ the 
wool in the boys’ eyes, advisin’ ’em to 
give in, an’ all o’ that. I knew you'd 
never give no such advice if you hadn’t 
made up your mind to do—it—yourself. 
I know you too well, dad, to b’lieve that 
you'd ever go to Mr. Blake with your hat 
in your hand!” 

Sol sprang to his feet with clenched 
fists and blazing eyes. 


“No, by Heaven!” he snarled. ‘But 
I ‘low to go to him with my rifle in my 
hand—'n that mighty soon !” 

“Oh dad—dad!” cried the girl. “You 
wouldn’t murder a man in cold blood! 
You couldn't!’ 

Sol whirled upon her furiously, his 
eyes scintillating like the eyes of a tim- 
ber-wolf at bay, his thin lips drawn back 
from his teeth; a pallid fury painted 
his face for the moment with the blood- 
lust of an Iroquois brave. He raised one 
hand, and though he had never in his 
life struck his daughter she shrank away 
with a low cry of purely physical fear. 

“Shet up, girl!’ snarled the woods- 
man, deep in his throat. For an instant 
he glared at the terrified girl, then, turn- 
ing on his heel, he passed through the 
door in the partition which divided his 
part of the cabin from that of his daugh- 
ter, and Ruth, dropping upon the pine- 
settle, buried her face in her hands. 

Sol’s new cabin was just across the 
boundary of the Blake preserve on a 
tributary at the southern end of Crooked 
Lake. At the northern end of this six- 
mile stretch of water there was a three- 
mile “carry” to Fawn Lake, at the upper 
end of which was located the luxurious 
“camp” of Mortimer Blake. Both lakes 
lay entirely within the preserve, and the 
proprietor, incensed at what he took to 
be sullen hostility on the part of the 
natives of the section had begun to fence 
his entire tract. 

Sol Whittemore had always trapped 
on a stream which entered Crooked Lake 
at the northern end and this had come to 
be regarded as his particular domain. Be- 
cause he continued to get fish from the lake 
with which to bait his traps, he had been 
evicted and his cabin torn to the ground 
by a proprietor too pig-headed to admit 
that a single one of the frequent otter 
trapped by Sol would destroy more fish 
in a year than the trapper would use in 
ten. Despite all warning, Sol still trapped 
on his old route without interference, 
for no keeper on Blake’s preserve cared 
to meet the veteran hunter, rifle in hand, 
in the deep woods which he firmly be- 
lieved to be morally his own. 

Therefore, Sol, alone of all the com- 
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munity, trespassed for the present undis- 
turbed, yet with the ever-rankling 
consciousness that, honest as his own 
convictions might be, he was, neverthe- 
less, in the eyes of the law, a poacher. 
Fearless as the man was and courting 
open interference with his ancient rights, 
this knowledge gnawed at his spirits. He 
stopped often to listen: if a chipmunk 
scampered suddenly through the dry 
leaves Sol’s grip tightened on the lock 
of his rifle. 

He left his cabin at daybreak to make 
the usual round of his traps. It was very 
cold; the wind was rising, and already 
the air was dim with fine, powdery snow- 
flakes. Sol crossed the stream which was 
the southern boundary of the Blake pre- 
serve and struck into the big timber on 
his six-mile trail to the first of his traps. 
He traveled swiftly, for the blizzard was 
rushing down from the North with long 
strides, and even as he hurried with silent 
feet through the somber woods the air 
thickened with snow and the wind began 
to sigh and moan through the hemlock- 
tops. 

Sol reached his stream, coming out 
exactly on the spot where he had set his 
first trap. A brief investigation showed 
him that it was gone. The light veil of 
snow hid all trace of the marauder, but 
the trapper guessed that he had been fol- 
lowed and robbed by one of the wardens 
who did not dare dispute his presence 
face to face. He hurried up-stream to the 
location of the second trap; that, too, 
was gone, also the third. 

With lips compressed and _ face 
blanched from the tension of the terrific 
emotion of hate contained within him, 
Sol made the complete round of the traps 
upon that stream. There remained but 
three, these being so cunningly concealed 
as to have defied detection. 

Pale fury blazed from the eyes of the 
trapper. It was not as if he had been 
killing the game or catching the fish. The 
extermination of “varmints” like otter, 
mink, foxes, coons, and skunks was some- 
thing by which the preserve would profit, 
just as the forests would have profited 
by judicious lumbering. The cowardly 
wrong which had been done him was of 
a sort inspired by malice alone—a slink- 


ing, craven form of revengeful spite 
—and Sol, with all the devils of hate 
and vengeance leering from his narrowed 
eyes and his relentless features trozen 
into the grim promise of swift and 
bloody atonement, left the rapid stream, 
and with his unerring woodsman’s in- 
stinct struck straight through the snow- 
dimmed forest for the camp of his 
enemy. 

The hour of reckoning had come. 

The fifty winters which had silvered 
his clustering hair sat upon him as lightly 
as the snow which whitened his cap of 
otter-skin. He traveled swiftly, at a long, 
swinging trot where the open woods per- 
mitted; once he glanced back over his 
shoulder, and his eye gleamed with satis- 
faction as he noted how an eddy of the 
wind had swept the dry snow across his 
tracks. 

Soon he came out upon the north end 
of Crooked Lake, which had formerly 
been lumbered and where a heavy second 
growth had replaced the virgin forest. 
He was about to strike the trail which 
led to Fawn Lake, when a fierce gust of 
wind brought to his ear the yelping bark 
of a dog. 

Sol stopped to listen and his brow fur- 
rowed in doubt, for the yelping barks 
were evidently those of an animal in dis- 
tress. He threw his rifle into the crook 
of his arm and worked his way through 
the scrub up-wind in the direction of the 
sounds. Presently he came to the edge of 
an open space not far from the beach, 
and as he peered across it his eyes light- 
ened and his head dropped forward with 
the motion peculiar to the wolf, the 
panther, and the woodsman. 

Lying face downward on the snow was 
the body of a man which Sol recognized 
at a glance as that of his arch enemy, 
Blake. Beneath his head there was a 
bloody smear upon the snow. A small 
English setter was running about him, 
and as Sol stood watching, the dog nosed 
at his master’s face, then raised his head 
and gave a series of yelping barks. 

Sol threw a stealthy look about him, 
then sank back into the thicket. 

“Hell!” he muttered through his set 
teeth. ‘““Cuss me if I didn’t do ’em wrong! 
I didn’t do ’em jestice! I didn’t think 
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thar was a man of ’em that dared! That 
was a ma’an!” 

His deep-set eyes were lit with a glow 
almost of admiration as they searched 
the outline of the prone figure. They 
softened as they rested on the dog. 

“Pore critter! He don’t know that his 
ma’aster wa’ar’nt wuth a cuss! He’ll jes’ 
hang around here ’n git snowed up ’n 
freeze.”’ 

His forehead wrinkled with perplex- 
ity. His errand had been to slay the man 
lying face downward in the snow; ap- 
parently some other had paid his score 
in full—and suddenly, his rancor of hate 
gave way to a flood of compassion for 
the dead man’s dog! 

Sol stepped from the bushes and whis- 
tled, and at the sound the dog pricked 
up its ears, then bounded toward him, 
velping with joy. Midway he turned, and 
running to his master, licked his neck. 

Something in the act moved the woods- 
man strongly: his emotions while deep 
were those of a child; his nature was 
stirred as deeply for good as for evil. 

“Here, boy,” he called, “here! come 
here !” 

The dog whined pitifully but refused 
to stir from the body of its master. 

“P’raps they was some good in the 
critter, after all,’ muttered Sol. “P’raps, 
with all his meanness, he might ha’ bin 
a good master to that there bird-dog.” 

He whistled coaxingly. 

Something brought his eyes in a flash 
from the dog to the body of the master. 
He looked keenly, and as he watched 
with staring eyes, Blake stirred, turned 
slowly on his side, and his pale, blood- 
smeared face looked for an instant at 
Sol, standing not twenty feet distant. 

“You, Whittemore!” he’ moaned. 
“Thank God !” 

His head fell back upon the snow. 

Sol gasped for breath; the fierce no’- 
wester driving full in his face failed to 
furnish his lungs with ample air. The 
blood was sucked from his weather- 
beaten face leaving it a sickly yellow 
against the snow. 

“Hev I got to finish it after all?” he 
muttered. “Whoever done it — why 
couldn’t he ha’ made a clean job of it?” 

For an instant he stood like a stone. 
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Half way between him and the prostrate 
man sat the dog, his soft brown eyes 
fixed anxiously on Sol, his red tongue 
lolling from his mouth. 

Pity gradually congealed in the hard- 
ened features of the woodsman. The 
powdery snow-flakes glanced from his 
face as from a block of granite. Presently 
Blake stirred again; then, with the pre- 
cision of an automatic engine, Sol’s rifle 
swung slowly to his shoulder, his cold 
eye looked along the barrel and found 
the fore-sight sharp and clear against 
Blake’s temple—and then, more slowly 
still, the weapon fell again. 

Sol glanced at the stormy sky. 

“What’s the use?”’ he muttered. “The 
cold’1l do it ; best thing for me is to git !”’ 

He turned his back on the injured 
man and began to push blindly through 
the bushes. Suddenly he paused. The 
puzzling words were ringing in his ears. 

“You, Whittemore—thank God!” 

“Wonder what he meant!” thought 
Sol. “Could the varmint ha’ bin such a 
fool as to think I was a-goin’ to help 
him ?” 

The idea gripped the core of all the 
soul that was in him. He turned, slowly 
retraced his steps, reached the side of the 
prostrate figure, knelt and raised the 
bloodstained head in his hands. Blake’s 
eyes opened feebly. 

“Thank God!” he whispered again. 
“T thought it was all up with me.” 

“Where’bouts ye hit?” asked Sol, hus- 
kily. 

“Eh—what ?” 

“Where ’r’ ye hit? Ye’re shot, aint 
ye?” 

“Shot? I’m not shot. I had a fall—off 
that ledge.” 

Sol caught his breath and glanced 
quickly over his shoulder. His trained 
eye read in a flash what his mind, cen- 
tered on one idea, had utterly ignored. 
Blake, blinded by the snow in his face 
had plunged over the ledge and fallen 
head-foremost to the rocky beach! No 
man’s hand was responsible for his hurt. 

Was this then to be Sol’s vengeance? 
Had he not gone out with murder in his 
heart the land itself, the forest of his 
fathers, would have silently destroyed 
the invader. As it was, he lay bruised and 
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bleeding and would yet pay the penalty 
of his greed if Sol was one of such mettle 
as he held himself to be. 

“Whisky!” moaned Blake. “I’m freez- 
ing, man. There’s a flask in my coat- 
pocket.” 

With the face of a tortured fiend 

-and the gentle hands of a mother—Sol 
drew out the flask, poured some whisky 
into the cover, and held it to the lips of 
the sufferer. Blake drained it, then with 
a sigh of perfect confidence let his head 
fali back in the arms of the woodsman. 

“Queer thing, Whittemore,” he mur- 
mured, and the ghost of a smile lurked 
beneath his thick mustache, “that you 
should be the man to save my life.” 

“So ’tis!”’ assented Sol in a lifeless 
voice. ““Where’bouts are ye hurted ?” 

“IT don’t know. It feels as if every bone 
in my body was broken. I was stunned, 
I think.” 

With hands infinitely gentle Sol made 
a hasty examination. Blake was a man of 
his own age who had led a sedentary 
life; though heavy, his frame was small 
and his bones were fragile. Sol found an 
arm broken in two places and suspected 
a broken rib. 

“You wait here a minute,” 
“T’ll be right back.”’ 

He slipped off his “mackinaw” and 
threw it over Blake, then started on a 
run up the beach to a place where an 
old skiff which he himself had built from 
whipsawed planks was hidden in the 
rushes. He waded out through the shal- 
low water, climbed into the boat, and 
shoved it back along the beach to where 
Blake, with perfect confidence, awaited 
him. 

“T’ll hev to take ye to my cabin, 
’t’other end o’ Crooked Lake,” Sol told 
him. “Y’ aint fit to walk ’n I ca’ant git 
ye acrost the carry without hurtin’ ye 
pow ful. Besides, we got the wind with 
us goin’ my way.” 

“All right,” said Blake. “Only hurry 
—I’m almost frozen!” 

With infinite gentleness Sol raised him 
in his powerful arms, carried him across 
the beach to the boat and laid him on the 
bed of hemlock-boughs with which he 
had strewn the bottom. Gentle as the 
woodsman was, Blake suffered tortures 
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in being lifted, but the man was no cow- 
ard and not a sound escaped between his 
clenched teeth. Once in the boat he asked 
for a swallow of whisky, and when Sol 
held the flask to his lips Blake looked at 
him with a pale smile. 

“T guess we'll bury the hatchet after 
this, Whittemore!” he said. 

“A man can’t buck the ways o’ Prov- 
idence,” answered Sol, grimly. 

He slipped the hatchet from his belt, 
lopped down a small spruce-tree, and 
stepped it forward in the skiff, where it 
served as mast and sail. The dog was 
crouching on his master’s feet and Sol, 
despite Blake’s protest, covered him with 
his mackinaw coat; then, the upper part 
of his powerful body shielded from the 
snow-laden gale by nothing but his shirt, 
he sat in the stern of the skiff and steered 
for warmth and food and shelter for the 
man whom he had gone forth to slay. 


The. Winter had passed and the forest 
air was sweet with the odors of Spring. 
Sol sat upon the doorstep of his cabin 
and smoked his venerable pipe while his 
eyes rested with thoughtful steadfastness 
upon the fringe of budding green across 
the clearing. 

Presently he turned, and for many 
minutes gazed wistfully at the solid ram- 
part of deep,dark hemlock which marked 
the limits of the Blake preserve. 

“After all,” he said aloud, “thar aint 
nothin’ like the woods—the deep woods 
—the big timber!” 

He was all alone. Ruth had married 
Jim Lucas, now Blake’s head-keeper. 
This much the millionaire could do for 
the girl, who had nursed him so faith- 
fully through several months of des- 
perate illness. But try as he did, Blake 
had been unable to persuade Sol Whitte- 
more to set foot inside his boundary. 

Presently Sol arose and looked slowly 
about him. His weather-beaten face and 
bowed shoulders for the moment be- 
trayed the many winters which had 
passed over them. The fierce eyes were 
almost humid as they swept the entire 
circle of lake, forest, and mountain. 

“*Taint so easy, after all,” he mut- 
tered. “‘’ Taint so easy fer an old buck to 
hunt new pastur’s,”’ 
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There came a hail from the creek and 
two men appeared, coming from the 
landing. One was Blake, the other, Jim 
Lucas. 

“Hello, Whittemore!” cried Blake. 
“What’s this I hear about your going 
away?” 

Sol turned to him with a cold and 
stony stare. 

‘Dunno’ what ye’ve heered,”’ said he, 
“but I’m a-goin’. Jes’ about to start.” 

Blake swore. “But look here,” said he, 
“T wont have you go off like that!” 

“Don’t reckin you kin help it none, 
Mister Blake,” said Sol, coldly. “You kin 
buy the woods—an’ some o’ the folks 
that live in ’em, mebbe—” he glanced 
contemptuously at his son-in-law, “but 
you can’t buy ’em all, Mister Blake—no, 
not all!” 

He turned abruptly and entered his 
cabin. A moment later he reappeared, a 
pack upon his shoulders, knife and 
hatchet in his belt. He carried his rifle in 
his great hands. 

“Where are you 
going?” asked 
Blake, peevishly. 

Sol paused on 
his threshold. 

“Into the 
woods. I'll keep 
a-goin’ north, I 
reckon, ’til | 
strike a country 
that aint split up 
into town lots. 
It’s gittin’ crowd- 
ed hereabouts.” 

“But aint there 
country enough 
for you here?” 
cried Blake. 
“Haven't I given 
you the range of 
my country? 
What more do 
you want?” 

Sol turned up- 
on him fiercely. 

“T want to go 
my way in peace! 
I don’t want no 
man’s permission 
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where I sh’ll set my foot an’ where I 
sh’ll p’int my rifle. I'l] be in no man’s 
debt, Mortimer Blake!” 

“But J am in your debt,” cried Blake. 

Sol’s eyes glowed. 

“An’ that’s God’s truth, Mister Blake. 
You are in my debt an allus will be. On’y 
fer me ye’d hev froze to death, an’ on’y 
fer my darter ye’d hev died o’ yer hurts 
—an’ what do I git in return? My darter 
has left me and married a critter 0’ 
your’n.” He glanced with fierce con- 
tempt at Lucas. “Ye hev took my home 
from me; ye hev druv me fr’m my coun- 
try—out o’ my woods—which ye offer to 
give me back—with a fence around ’em! 
Kin ye take a buck fr’m the woods an’ 
give him a home in a pastur’ lot?” 

Blake swore under his breath. 

“But can’t I do something to square 
the deal, Whittemore ?” 

Soi’s face hardened. “Yes,” said he, 
‘vou kin tear down yer fences an’ plough 
up yer roads an’ rip out yer dams an’ set 
a torch to that 
there barracks ye 
call a camp! 
Then ye kin leave 
this country an’ 
git back where ye 
come from — but 
all o’ this ye’'ll 
hardly do, Mister 
Blake.” 

“Hardly!” an- 
swered Blake. 

Sol turned to 
Lucas. “Say 
good-by to Ruth 
fer me,” he said. 

He hitched the 
heavy pack upon 
his shoulders ; its 
top was swept by 
the fringe of his 
whitening hair. 
Without a glance 
toward the silent 
men he _ crossed 
the clearing, 
waded the creek, 
and the shelter- 
ing woods at last 
enveloped him, 
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BY JULES VERNE DES VOIGNES 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. MARTIN HENNINGS 


fROM out the chaos of mud-stalled 

wagons, shouting circus-hands, and 
lathered, straining mules came Killeen’s 
voice, high-pitched and angry. There was 
an electric crackle in it as if the light- 
ning-flash had parted the lowering clouds 
that overhung the city. 

“Grayson E 

Grayson lifted his head with a dull 
start. His eyes, under their heavy black 
brows, seemed to reach across the mud- 
coated field clinch hard the 
chief’s. There was a light of sullen de- 
fiance in them, discernible even at that 
distance, which goaded Killeen to instant 
fury. 

“Can’t you see you’re wanted, man,” 
he bellowed. “Bring that elephant over 
here, and push us out of this mud-hole!” 

Grayson’s jaw set and for a moment 
he did not move. ‘Then he buttoned his 
coat tightly over his broad chest, and 
turned quickly to the big elephant stand- 
ing at his side. With a firm but gentle 
hand on the animal’s trunk, he led him 
through the sand and water to the em- 
bedded wagon. 

“Put him at it here!’ growled Killeen, 
jerking his mud-dried sleeve away from 
the wagon-axle. 

The man did not once raise his eyes to 
the thin, arrogant figure of the manager 
towering above him: He guided the half- 
blind elephant’s trunk to the designated 
place and, with a low-spoken word or 
two of encouragement, struck the animal 
with the prod in his hand. Rajah’s mam- 
moth head raised, and the imprisoned 
wheel came slowly up out of the ooze 

“That'll do,” said the manager. “And 
next time don’t be so delicate with your 
good-for-nothing beast!’ he added with 
an oath. 

The man shut his teeth without a re- 
tort. Killeen had remounted his horse, 
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and the circus-outfit moved slowly on 
toward the smoke-curtained city. 

Grayson splashed doggedly along be- 
side the elephant, his coarse clothing 
mud spattered even up to the battered 
slouch hat he wore. Killeen’s treatment 
meant nothing to him. He had ceased 
even to curse with his fellow toilers the 
dishéartening combination of foul weath- 
er and the lack of money which was 
bringing ruin upon the show. It was with 
the crippled, half-blind elephant, plough 
ing painfully on through the mud, that 
the hopes and fears of Grayson rested. 

The ‘accident had occurred on the 
night, weeks before, the circus 
cars, in a nasty fog, had crashed head-on 
into a wild freight. Grayson, thrown 
from his berth by the shock, had rushed 
to the front of the train where the over- 
turned and broken animal-car was slow- 
ly beginning to burn in the débris. At the 
risk of his life, amid the chaos of panic 
stricken animals, he had worked like a 
maniac to save what he could. 

It was Rajah he had assisted last— 
Rajah, blinded by hot steam and cinders, 
with a big, ironed timber across him that 
bit half a foot into the flesh of one leg. 
Nursed, and watched over by Grayson, 
however, the elephant had lived, but 
there was no hope that he would ever 
again take his old place in the ring. 
Half-blind and limping painfully on the 
disabled leg, his active career was over. 

But the loyalty of his keeper never fal- 
tered. Rather, it began to grow and ripen 
from that day forth. Grayson’s trainer- 
ship in years numbered just those that 
had slipped by since as a lad of twenty- 
one he had entered into the work at Win- 
ter-quarters. Rajah had come to him last, 
and it was with Rajah that he had shared 
fortune and misfortune during these la 
ter seasons. 
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In many ways, and as far as animal 
can go with human, the two had nothing 
left to them but each other. It had been 
more of a partnership than the man had 


realized, until the accident struck its 
crushing blow at Rajah’s usefulness. Yet 
even now, as he led the elephant across 
the fields to the “lot,” with his watchful, 
faithful eyes upon the animal’s progress, 
there was no thought of desertion in 
Grayson’s heart. 

Once, as the trainer raised his eyes to 
study the outline of the city, he saw that 
the assistant-manager, Carr, in boots and 
ulster, was galloping swiftly toward 
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1 and that worthless beast”’ 

them. ‘The fellow reached Killeen, and 
both men slackened their pace until they 
were within easy hearing of Grayson and 
his charge. 

“They've been here—Tuesday,” Carr 
was saying, savagely. “Cleaned up the 
whole town!” 

“The devil!” Killeen hurled back. 

His face, as Grayson beheld it for an 
instant, was white with mingled rage and 
defeat. Vaguely, Grayson appreciated 
that some rival show had slipped in be- 
fore them. He knew well enough what 
that meant. And, as if to cast a final 
damper on the gloomy prospect ahead, 
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the rain began once more to pour from 
the pent-up heavens. 

For just a moment, Grayson 
pitied the despairing figure of the man- 
ager as he whipped up the collar of his 
coat. 

“We're beaten, Carr —that and this 
weather!’ Killeen’s voice was almost a 
whine. “I'll turn ’em back. We might as 
well sulk in the cars.”’ 

He dug his heels into his horse, but 
Carr caught him doggedly by the coat. 

“What's the use?” he demanded. 
“They've got the canvas up. Give the an- 
imals a chance to stretch out. You might 
as well. As for—” 

Their voices were lost to Grayson, as 
they spurred a little ahead. When he 
heard again, it was from Killeen: 

“Salaries! Salaries! Man, do you know 
I’ve little enough over the money to haul 
us out of here? We’re done, if the sun 
don’t shine to-morrow!” 

So it was that bad, Grayson reflected. 
He had known all along that they were 
scarcely making expenses. It was the old 
story of a poor outfit and worse luck. 
Salaries were already weeks behind. But 
now—to be stranded without a penny, 
to have cast upon him the crippled ele 
phant with no time, perhaps no chance, 
to hunt a new place. 

The rain became a heavy mist, as if the 
skies were an immense, minutely-fine 
sieve under a deluge. Grayson made no 
attempt to seek shelter on the covered 
boxes of the wagons ahead. He splashed 
along undeviatingly beside the elephant, 
and his rough but kindly hand never 
failed to reach out with an encouraging 
pat whenever the trunk of the big fellow, 
swinging restlessly from side to side, 
coiled close to him. 

They were nearing the wet canvases 
when a little girl, wrapped in a pinned- 
up rain-coat, ran out across the soggy 
field toward the men on horseback. It 
was Ruth, the sweet, sunny-eyed, lisping, 
little seven-year-old daughter of the 
manager ; and, in her eagerness to reach 
her father, she darted through the long 
circus-cavalcade to him, crossing heed- 
lessly in front of the elephant and sink- 
ing ankle-deep in the thick mud directly 
in Rajah’s path. 


even 
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Grayson’s hand shot out to guide the 
elephant aside, but he was an instant too 
late. Rajah, his film-covered eyes catch- 
ing sight of the obstacle in his path, had 
lifted her gently in his trunk and swung 
her clear of his lumbering feet. 

Killeen, hearing her little, startled 
cry, glanced up in time to comprehend 
the situation. 

“Grayson!” he screamed. “Grayson !” 

The trainer struck the elephant sharp- 
ly with his prod, but Rajah had already 
deposited the tiny figure unhurt, and was 
plodding laboriously on. 

Killeen rode furiously up. ‘Grayson, 
I’ve had enough of you and that worth- 
less beast!’ he stormed. All the bitter- 
ness, generated by the past weeks’ disap- 
pointments, was loosened in his voice. 
“You can clear out to-morrow—you and 
that elephant! Understand ? I don’t want 
to see you around here after to-morrow 
night.” 

Grayson lifted his dull, lethargic face. 
Now that the worst had come, he thought 
little of defense. 

“Rajah didn’t mean to hurt her,” he 
said, dumbly. 

“We wont argue that. I’ve done with 
you both. You can clear out!” 

The trainer’s muscles tightened tensely 
under his rough clothing. 

“You'll give us our back pay?” he de- 
manded doggedly, though he knew al- 
ready the futility of asking. 

The manager’s eyes blazed. “Pay?” he 
bellowed. “You’re lucky to get another 
meal for yourself and that hulk of worth- 
less flesh !” 

Grayson looked at him unflinchingly. 
“TD’ you know, Killeen, that I aint got 
a cent in the world? I needed that money 
long before this. If you turn me an’ Ra- 
jah out without a—” 

“T can’t help it! I can’t help it. 
Heavens, man, sell him and get him off 
your hands. He’s He’s going 
blind. He’ll be dangerous soon. You can’t 
take care of him.” Killeen’s sullen tone 
swelled suddenly with the flood of his re- 
cent adversities. ‘““You’ll have to get out, 
anyway. I don’t want to see you around 
this show to-morrow night!” 

The hot words trembling on Grayson’s 
lips seemed quenched by some _ inner 
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struggle, already ended, in the man’s 
soul. He turned his back on the manager, 
and strode uncaringly on. 

The fight was over and done with—the 
fight that he and Rajah had waged, to- 
gether, against the inevitable. He knew 
now that it had been over and done with 
when, all too late, he had found the ele- 
phant in that hissing, burning wreck of 
the menagerie-car. It had been over with 
so far as Killeen, or any other manager, 
was concerned, when Rajah’s eyes began 
slowly to dim and weaken under the film 
whose presence and steady growth had 
meant surrender. Rajah had lost his own! 

In the big, empty space in the far cor- 
ner of the menagerie-tent, Grayson him- 
self drove the stake and buckled the 
chain about Rajah’s sound hind foot. 
Despite the constant suffering and pain 
the accident had entailed, the elephant 
never made protest to the trainer’s min- 
istrations, though the other keepers kept 
a respectful distance. 

The rain was coming down steadily 
now. The canvases sagged more and 
more soddenly. Water trickled through 
tiny, unseen holes, and enveloped the 
center-poles in a fine, drifting spray. 

Most of the circus-hands had strag- 
gled back to the cars. There would be no 
afternoon-performance. A group of 
keepers, huddled on a blanket in the 
driest part of the tent, cursed the weather 
and their luck. Grayson sat apart from 
them, over by the elephant. He did not 
seem to notice the wet. 

One after another, they came to him 
making excuses —catarrh, sore-throat, 
rheumatism—all with the half-apologet- 
ic purpose of getting back to the cars. Yes, 
he would stay and keep an eye to things, 
he told them. They wondered at his 
dumb, apathetic nod, and went their way. 

Grayson sat quietly on an old chest, 
after they had gone, his head buried in 
his hard calloused hands, thinking. There 
seemed nothing to do—nothing to plan 
for. Ever since he could remember, he 
had known only this life. Even now, he 
might have shifted for himself in some 
other work—returned, perhaps, to the 
place he had filled in animal-training 
years ago—but for the helpless elephant, 
which in some mysterious manner, of 
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which his blunt circus-discipline could 
tell him little, he had come to love. 

After awhile, he lifted his eyes with a 
sudden start of recollection. The ele- 
phant’s great trunk was weaving more 
and more restlessly back and forth. Gray- 
son got slowly to his feet. 

“T was thinkin’ so hard about what 
was goin’ to become of us, Rajah, that I 
clean forgot you’d been waiting this long 
time for your dinner!” 

He hurried to the place where the ele- 
phant’s allowance was usually dumped. 
lhe wind was rising outside, and the 
rain dashed against the bellying canvas 
like blows from a rope strand. He toted 
back all that remained of a bale of hay, 
and began to pitch it out within reach of 
the weaving trunk. 

“T wouldn’t try to save my appetite, 
Rajah,” he said grimly. “By all signs, 
your next meal is goin’ to be slimmer ’n 
this.” 

He watched the elephant quickly 
gather up the food, and now and then, 
when the blinded eyes of the animal 
missed a wisp of hay, he would push it 
up to him with something that was very 
near to tears in his own. 

“Poor old fellow!” he muttered soft- 
ly. “I don’t know what’s goin’ to become 
of us to-morrow. If Killeen had given 
us a chance to get another place—but 
you wouldn’t expect that of him, you 
wouldn’t expect that of him! Accordin’ 
to his notion, I ought to sell you, an’ let 
you go anywhere, so long as I got rid of 
you. But,” Grayson reached out once 
more and patted the busy trunk, “you 
stood by me, old fellow, an’ now I’m 
goin’ to stand by you. That’s fair, aint 
it?” 

As if in answer to the trainer’s half- 
question, half-entreaty, Rajah slipped 
his trunk about him and playfully lifted 
him a little way from the ground. 

Grayson laughed as he was set down 
again. 

“Guess you understand some things 
more than people!” he declared, starting 
down the semi-circular row of cages on a 
tour of inspection. 

He came back after a moment, turn- 
ing up the collar of his coat and flatten- 
ing the brim of his hat over his eyes. The 
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she aint even hurt,’’ Grayson said 
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tent was leaking badly now, and the 
storm beat against it in straining gusts. 

A blue chest of clown-paraphernalia 
stood on the soaked earth by a quarter- 
pole. Mechanically, Grayson lifted the 
cover and peered in. A big top, spun by 
a string, lay on the upper tray. He took 
it clumsily in his hands. Then he shut 
the lid with a bang, and skipped like a 
boy back to his old position facing Ra- 
jah. 
He held up the toy, as if the seared 
old elephant’s eyes were taking special 
cognizance of his actions. 

‘Know what I’m goin’ to do, Rajah?” 
he demanded. “I’m just goin’ to spin this 
top an’ see where we'll go to-morrow.” 

He took a big pencil from his pocket, 
and on the cover of another chest stand- 
ing just inside the ropes, laboriously 
printed the names of several towns. ‘Then 
he made a big, black dot in the center. 

“T’ll just start her on that middle dot 
and whichever town she stops on, we'll 
put up there ’till I get a notion of what 
we can do,” he explained as if to an au- 
dience. 

The big top sprang with a low hum 
from the string. The elephant’s trunk 
ceased its constant motion, as the animal 
caught the red, shining blur of the new 
object. Then, while Grayson sat watch- 
ing the steel pin move steadily from dot 
to dot in a dizzy oval, Rajah, apparently 
attracted by what appeared to his un- 
certain eyes to be a sort of beet or carrot, 
swept up the plaything suddenly with his 
trunk. 

“Here! Here!” cried Grayson, spring- 
ing from his seat and reaching ovt a 
hand. 

sut the elephant, already filled with 
dismay at the ugly, whirling thing in his 
trunk, had flung the wooden toy to the 
far side of the tent. 

Grayson stared at him dejectedly. 

“You’ve ruined our luck, Rajah— 
yourn and mine,” he declared. 

He stopped abruptly, amazed at his 
thought. 

“Rajah,” he demanded, “did you mean 
that for a sign? Maybe—” he stared 
again, and then laughed. “If you're 
meanin’ you’re a prophet, and that some- 
thin’ is goin’ to happen that we wont 
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have to quit—but—but—I guess,” he 
muttered, soberly, “I guess I’ve been just 
a little queer in my head. You aint a 
prophet. You just thought that there top 
was good to eat, an’ you was hungry, 
that’s all!” 

For a long time afterward he remained 
almost motionless on the chest, his gray 
head sunk in his arms. And, finally, he 
slept. 

An hour later, an assertive hand 
aroused him a bit roughly. He stumbled 
to his feet, blinking at the keeper who 
had awakened him. The storm had 
cleared away, and a hot sun was beat- 
ing blindingly down outside the canvas. 

“It’s a wonder that elephant didn’t 
take a notion to step on you,” Gren- 
ville, the keeper, was growling. “You was 
layin’ almost under him when ! got 
here.” 

The show-folk had returned. All was 
bustle and hurry about the canvases. The 
promise of fair weather for the evening 
had plunged the circus into sudden life. 

“IT must ’a’ gone to sleep,” muttered 
Grayson. “You needn’t ’a’ worried about 
Rajah steppin’ on me,” he added simply. 
“It’s the last thing Rajah ’ud do, if I’d 
been, layin’ there all night!” 

Grenville laughed in a puzzled way. 
“Guess you must think a deal of that 
beast, Grayson,” he ventured. “How 
long’d you had him before you come 
here ?”’ 

“It’s nine years, altogether,” Grayson 
answered. 

He leaned on the ropes with a far- 
away look in his eyes. 

“When a man’s got nothin’ else, 
Grenville, he’s bound to open up his 
heart to what’s been his bread and but- 
ter, even if it aint nothin’ more’n an ani- 
mal. Rajah stood by me faithful ’till he 
was hurt.” 

The other shifted his position uneas- 
ily. “We—we heard down to the cars 
that you’d—that the Old Man had fired 
you,” he began, uncertainly. 

Grayson nodded. 

“T don’t know—we kinda figured it 
might come—Rajah’s gettin’ laid up an’ 
all that. We didn’t see how we could get 
in a mess ourselves howlin’ about it, with 
all our salaries back. But the boys de- 
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cided to-day we’d get some satisfaction 
for you from Killeen. He was in a nasty 
mood—sent us all a-kitin’ for interfer- 
in’. Said you'd have to clear out to- 
morrow.” 

Grenville 
hurried on: 

“We was plumb disgusted at 
stirred him up then, but the next 
thing we could de was to help a little on 
your expenses ‘till you can find a place. 
We aint made up much—we didn’t have 
it—but the boys want you to take it. 
You’ve been one of us a good while.” 

He stopped, almost embarrassedly, 
and pulled a roll of bills from his pock- 
et, holding it out to Grayson. 

“! can’t take it, Grenville,” Grayson 
said slowly. “You thank ’em, but—l 
can’t use their money. Rajah an’ I'll get 
along somehow. It aint all Killeen’s 
fault. It’s circumstances. He’s had nip 
and tuck t’ hold the show together!” 

‘But he aint no right to fire you with- 
out a penny!” protested the man, angri- 
ly. ““He wasn’t payin’ you anything, and 
what you was costin’ him wouldn’t hurt 
anybody. You take that money, Grayson, 
else the boys’ll blame me. An’ you'd bet- 
ter get something to eat. You've stayed 
here all day for us without a bite.” 

Grayson hesitated, irresolute. Then he 
slowly took the bills and put them care- 
fully away in his coat. 

“Tell them I’m much obliged,” he 
said, seeming scarcely to hear his own 
words. 

Killeen’s alert, magnetic figure was 
striding by the entrance, and the spark of 
a dying fire burned for an instant in the 
trainer’s heavy eyes. 

‘They goin’ to give a performance to- 
night ?” 

He spoke as if, already, he were no 
longer a part of the circus in which the 
last four years of his life had been spent. 

“Goin’ to try to,” assented Grenville. 

His eyes had moved toward the en- 
trance. Now, as he turned to go, the 
clear, full treble of a child’s laughter 
drew his attention to the elephant, and 
he clutched Grayson’s arm with a low 
exclamation. 

“Grayson, she'll be 
get her away?” 


cleared his throat and 


havin’ 
best 


hurt! Can’t you 
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Ruth, the little daughter of the man- 
ager, had slipped past them unawares, 
and was fearlessly feeding the big ele- 
phant from a sack in her hands. 

“Wait!” urged the trainer, quietly. 
“There wont no harm come to her.” 

Rajah was continuing gravely to stow 
away the peanuts she lavished upon him 
with girlish gurgles of laughter. When 
she had emptied the sack, and had blown 
up and exploded the bag after the man- 
ner of youngsters, she made a motion as 
if to throw the paper at him. But the biy 
elephant playfully caught her in his 
trunk, and swung her, still laughing, 
slowly to and fro, setting her down again 
carefully. 

Grenville stared, as if the impossible 
had taken place before his eyes. 

“He picked her out of the mud this 
morning, while we were comin’ up to the 
grounds,” said Grayson. “He’s always 
been that gentle with the ones he likes. 
She’s fed him lots, an’ always talks to 
him and pets him. Don’t seem,” he add- 
ed, reminiscently, “as if Rajah was ever 
like some elephants—havin’ tantrums an’ 
ugly spells. He’s touchy to strangers, 
though.” 

“Well, I wonder!” gasped the keeper. 
“Bless me, if | don’t remember now of 
seein’ the girl feedin’ him before, but I 
didn’t know they was like that together.” 

The child had scampered away. Gray- 
son held out his hand, as he, too, turned 
to go. 

“T’ll get a bite to eat, I guess, now,” 
he said, gruffly. ““Maybe I wont see you 
again, Grenville. You’re busy to-night, 
an’ I’ll be leavin’ early in the mornin’. I 
calculate to make that little town of Sei- 
gle north of. here. Rajah an’ I can get 
better accommodations an’ cheaper’n 
here. Good-by.” 

“(Good-by! Good luck, too!’ 

Grenville averted his face hastily, aft- 
er they had gripped hands, and crossed 
quickly back to the cages. 

Over at the cook’s wagon, Grayson got 
a sandwich or two and walked on slowly 
out across the fields, beyond the can- 
vases and toward the West. Every sensi- 
bility the man possessed, whatever its 
crudeness or narrowness or inefficiency, 
had awakened. With little realization of 
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“It wasn’t me that saved the 


how it had come about or what end it 
presaged, but with the bitter, unreason- 
ing sense of the injustice of the moment, 
he faced the crisis—the great crisis—of 
his life. 

The sun, a clean-cut globe of fire, was 
plunging out of sight behind the hills. 
Blue and gold painted the sky at the 
zenith. It was a scene, calm, tranquil, 
lapsing more and more rapidly into a di- 
rect antithesis of the turbulence of the 
morning. 


kid, Killeen. It was Rajah *’ 

Unexpectedly, as he stood there, came 
to him a dull suggestion of the incongru- 
ity of this peaceful closing of the day 
with the wild storm that had broken up- 
on his own life. With the sun’s coming 
up again, he would be an outcast, driven 
into exile from the world he loved ; hold- 
ing to the old life only through the des- 
olate hope that Rajah might somewhere 
find another place and so bring him back 
to the old, old fascination of the can- 
vases, 
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Chere was no other way. The parks 
and permanent gardens in the cities he 
had abhorred always for their monotony, 
their insufferable sameness. In his eyes, 
they stood for the very sloth of stag 
nancy. The thought of separation from 
Rajah hurt him, too, like a knife-thrust. 
And yet, with the elephant blind, help 
less, unable adequately to be cared for 
in the clock-work régime of the circus 

A dull explosion, like a muffled shot, 
burst suddenly from the direction of the 
canvases at his back. He wheeled about 
instantly, his eyes straining to discover 
what had happened, his nostrils quiver 
ing with the acute misgiving that an an- 
imal feels in sudden fright. 

For the merest fraction of a minute, 
he saw nothing. Then, like a surging bil- 
low of fire, flames leaped up from one of 
the white tents. Their simultaneous out 
break from every part of the canvas told 
him all that he need know. The hue gas 
oline-tank for the stoves in the cook’s 
quarters had exploded, scattering the 
burning oil far and near over the top and 
sides of the adjoining dressing-tent. 

‘here was no time to hesitate or con- 
sider. Forgetting in that very instant all 
his outraged feelings, injustices which 
had been heaped upon him by the man 
whose property was blazing before his 
eyes, and driven only by that instinct 
which, on that other night, had whipped 
him back again and again to the wrecked 
menagerie-car, he dashed with the speed 
of a regained youth straight * toward 
menagerie-quarters. 

He reached the tent gasping. Heedless 
of everything save the big elephant, he 
bent down and with fingers which in his 
blind haste fumbled clumsily with the 
rings, loosened the chain from the stake. 
Then, with a reckless leap, he landed on 
Rajah’s startled head, and began urging 
him with a precipitate rush of words out 
of the tent. 

Half-sitting, half-clinging to the 
mammoth ears of the animal, Grayson 
drove straight through the blur of shout- 
ing, frantically gesticulating  circus- 
hands—straight on toward the blazing 
canvas. The flames were shooting high in 
the air now; every second found them 
flaring up in new places. 


“Good boy, Rajah—good old fellow! 
Shake it out! Shake it out!” 

It was Graysou’s voice, rising above 
the hiss and roar of the fire—cool, 
strong, imperious yet entreating, com- 
manding yet never threatening. Man and 
elephant were abreast the fiery wall now, 
and Rajah’s trunk, guided uncertainly 
by his half-sightless eyes, reached up 
obediently to the burning canvas. 

The elephant had learned the trick 
many years before the head-on collision 
in the fog, when his “‘act’” in the arena 
was highly prized and paid for. It had 
been ene of his feats to pull down with 
his trunk and shake out with rapid wav 
ing to and fro a series of lighted torches 
set in a frame at the side of the ring. 

“Good old fellow ! Shake it out! Shake 
it out!” 

And Rajah, guided as much by the 
sound of the trainer’s clear, assuring, 
voice as by his own half-seeing eyes, 
strode, trumpeting, on, tearing at the 
burning side-wall canvas and ripping it 
asunder, yard by yard, to be crushed out 
under his stamping feet. Grayson’s own 
clothing was smoking. His hair was 
burned off in spots, and great blisters 
were puffing up on his uncovered hands. 
His face was pressed protectively against 
the elephant’s head. Still he clung des- 
perately to his lofty seat. 

It was over very quickly, after all. 
Rajah’s huge, sweeping trunk had 
checked.even the cunning currents of the 
scattered gasoline. The trainer lifted his 
head cautiously. The canvas smoked in 
ruins, smoldering ineffectually above and 
about him. 

“All out, Rajah. All out!” he cried. 

He tried to turn the elephant and drive 
him from the wrecked tent. But the ani- 
mal had reared suddenly and lurched 
drunkenly backward, his trunk coiling 
about something rolled in a bundle of 
costumes on the ground. Grayson shouted 
at him, and used the sharp hook in his 
hand. At the same instant, he saw, look- 
ing down, what was holding the big 
fellow back. It was the child of the man- 
ager, who had been asleep, evidently, in 
a corner of the tent when the fire began. 
Rajah’s crushing foot had barely missed 
her. 
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As from a great distance, the trainer’s 
pain-wracked senses realized that Kil- 
leen’s voice was crying out in torment: 

“My God, men, my little girl’s in that 
tent! Ruth, my little girl! Let me 
through!” 

Phen Rajah, with the child in the coil 
)f his burned trunk, and Grayson, like a 
blackened fiend clinging to his head, 
staggered out into the open air. In the 
midst of the show-folk, man and animal 
stopped, and Grayson slid to the ground 
and ran forward to the little girl whom 
the elephant had deposited on the grass. 

“She’s dead ! She’s dead !”’ shrieked the 
frenzied Killeen, bending over the tiny 
figure of the child. 

“She aint dead only her dress 
scorched a little! She aint even hurt,” 
said Grayson, savagely. 

He had flung off his smoking coat, 
and, with his red-welted hands, began to 
fan her with his hat. Slowly her eyes 
opened, and she reached out her arms to 
her father, whimpering. 

“Papa 
to his neck, and putting her face against 
his ashen one. 


papa—” she sobbed, clinging 


It was a little later, when the sputter 
ing lights were burning in the “big 
top,” that Grayson stood alone at the far 
end of menagerie-quarters, bathing the 
great blisters on Rajah’s trunk and body 
with a soft sponge soaked in sweet oil. 

From on beyond came the blare of the 
bands, the shouting of the show-folk and 
occasional, scattering applause. In the 
half-gloom of that part of the tent where 
Grayson and the elephant were, the 
trainer toiled on steadily, oblivious to the 
carnival, dipping the sponge time after 
time in the pail of oil and washing gent- 
ly the animal’s wounds. Of the pain in 
his own hands, he seemd to feel nothing. 

“Grayson !” 

At the low word, the trainer turned 
slowly and looked up at the manager 
standing abruptly at his elbow. 

“T came to say that I—that I wasn’t 
ready to have you leave the show.” 

It was merely Killeen’s bigoted man- 
ner of expressing his preferment. 

“The fact is, you and that elephant 
did a remarkable thing to-night in put- 
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ting out that fire in the way you did—” 

Grayson stopped him, bruskly. ‘I did- 
n’t have anything to do with it! It was 
Rajah—alone !” 

rhe manager shrugged. “It amounts 
to the same thing,” he went on. “You 
did it together, and it was well done. 
That wasn’t what I came to you for, 
though. The damage was nothing to me 
compared with the life of—of little 
Ruth. She was asleep in the dressing- 
tent, and if it hadn’t been for you—” 

Grayson wheeled upon him, the sponge 
still in his hand. his eyes clinched Kil- 
leen’s with a half-contemptuous fire. 

“It wasn’t me that saved the kid, Kil- 
leen. It was Rajah. God knows I aint 
much to thank you for! But if you'd kept 
your eyes open these past two years, 
you'd ’a’ seen what I did long ago—you'd 
‘a’ seen how Rajah loved your little girl. 
Why, I’ve seen her time an’ time again 
feedin’ him peanuts an’ laughin’ an’ 
laughin’ to see him stow ’em away. She’s 
talked to him an’ petted him lots. He 
loves her! That’s what made him pick 
her out of the mud this mornin’, an’ 
that’s what made him find her an’ get her 
out of that burnin’ tent when I was try- 
in’, without knowin’ it, to make him walk 
on the very spot where she was layin’! 

“She must ’a’ been asleep, though she 
was a little suffocated by the time Rajah 
came so near to crushin’ her. If it hadn't 
been for that old, crippled, half-blind 
elephant, that you've abused to suit your- 
self, Killeen, your little girl wouldn’t be 
alive to-night. You can thank him for 
savin’ her!” 

Killeen stared at the trainer with slow 
comprehension. 

“T understand, Grayson,” he muttered. 
“I’m sorry for my treatment of you two. 
I—you'll stay with us, of course?” 

For a moment, Grayson did not an- 
swer. 

His vision, as he waited, was of a 
great, spinning top, which he had meant 
to augur their luck—Rajah’s and his. 
Again he seemed to see the elephant’s 
trunk sweeping up the toy before it had 
delivered its prophecy. 

“Ves, we'll stay on,” he said slowly; 
and, bending down, carefully filled the 
sponge with the oil. 
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MES: MARGUERITE MAKENA- 
KASEE took as long a breath as her 
corsetiére ever permitted her to take be- 
tween twelve o’clock, noon, and twelve 
o’clock, midnight, and sighed disconso- 
lately. 

She was discouraged; and applied to 
her, the word discouraged takes on a 
significance immeasurably greater than 
that which we are prone to accord it. 
You or I often get discouraged. We lose 
a few dollars in the Wall Street shell- 
game, and we are discouraged. We do 
not get an invitation to So-and-So’s 
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wedding, and we are discouraged. We 
have a toothache, or we injure ourselves 
by falling from our mounts while riding 
to hounds, or by falling from a ladder 
while carrying bricks, and we are dis- 
couraged. But with Mrs. Makena-Kasee, 
discouragement was a condition that it 
had taken years of disappointment and 
hundreds of hundreds of rebuffs, to 
achieve. You or I could easily have be- 
come discouraged in ten seconds. With 
Mrs. Makena-Kasee, it took ten years. So 
I trust that you will give my statement 
all the great tribute of impressive sol- 
emnity which it deserves. 

Taking a tiny lace handkerchief from 














her corsage, Mrs. Makena-Kasee prodded 
a corner of it into her eyes. ‘hen, sud- 
denly recollecting herself, she hastily 
tucked the little *kerchief back whence 
it had come and, opening the bejeweled 
vanity-case that swung from her wrist, 
took from it a diminutive powder-puff, 
which she applied dabbingly to the end 
of her nose and the lids of her eyes. ‘hen 
she sighed again, constrictedly. 

Her husband, sitting on the other side 
of the massive fireplace, in a heavily up- 
holstered chair of mahogany, snuggled 
one large round foot uncomfortably into 
one large, round, patent-leather pump. 

“What’s th’ matther, Maggie, dar- 
lin’ ?” he queried, gently. 

Mrs. Marguerite Makena-Kasee’s back 
stiffened, suddenly. She turned upon him 
in austere displeasure. 

‘“‘How many times must I tell you not 
to call me that ?” she demanded, severely. 

Her husband shrugged himself in fat 
discomfort beneath the blazing expanse 
of his white shirt-bosom. 

‘“*T was good enough in th’ ould days,” 
he muttered, a little rebelliously, “befure 
we got rich an’ took up wid all this fool- 
ishness. You was Maggie McKenna then 
—an’ glad to be it, too, be hivins—an’ f’r 
th’ matther o’ that, a dom sight betther 
off was you, an’ happier, too, as Maggie 
McKenna th’n ye are as Mrs. Marg’reet 
Makena-Kasee—an’,”’ he added as an 
afterthought, “‘so was I.” 

Mrs. Makena-Kasee gazed at him in 
unconcealed disgust. 

“You’re quite impossible, Malachi,” 
she said, with exaggerated weariness, 
“quite. I’ve been hoping against hope 
that I might eradicate from you your 
utter and annoying dourgeoisity. But I 
see that I can not,” and she sniffed in 
soul-obsessing bitterness of spirit. 

Her husband bit a good third from 
the end of a large, black, fat cigar and 
blew the undesired remnant defiantly 
into the massive fireplace. 

“Tt may be that ye’ve be’n onable to 
eeradicate me boor—me boorgwash — 
what you said,” he returned spiritedly, 
“but ye’ve succeeded in eeradicatin’ me 
comfort. Look-a’ this,” he requested, as 
he waved a pudgy, red fist at the ornate 
splendors of the great room in which 
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they sat. “’Tis loike livin’ in a art- 
mooseum. ’Tis so, be hivins. If ye’d on’y 
put a case full o’ dead boogs in th’ corner, 
there, ye couldn’t tell it fr’m anny other 
mooseum.” 

He scratched a match, viciously, and 
applied the flaming tip to the end of his 
cigar. Three long drawn, _ stertorous 
whiffs served to ignite the weed; where- 
at he took it from between lips shaven 
to the quick and held it between a fat 
thumb and fatter forefinger ; for he could 
always talk better when he had some- 
thing to gesticulate with beyond that 
which Nature had provided. And with 
a cigar, he was at his best; for a cigar 
had been his Jaton ever since the days 
when he first began to woo the goddess 
of fortune political. 

“When I was a young felly,” he went 
on, emphasizing each stressful word with 
a down-beat of his cigar, ‘an’ when you 
was a young gurl, long, long ago’— 
Mrs. Makena-Kasee stiffened, indignant- 
ly; but her husband kept on, unheeding 
—‘‘whin we lived in th’ tiniment down 
on East Ninteent’ Sthrate, I use’ t’ 
dhrame fon’ly o’ th’ days whin I should 
have achayved wealt’ an’ position. Then, 
when thim days should come, I med up 
me mind I’d hov a little place out Cooney 
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Island way som’eres, where we could hov 
a bit av turf, an’ kape a few pigs, an’ 
take off me shoes whin I come home tired 
in th’ evenin’, an’ watch th’ childher as 
they played around th’ fire an’ pulled 
me whiskers, an’ wanted me to hear their 
a-b-abs an’ tneir ‘rithinetic an’ geogra- 
phy, maybe varyin’ it be havin’ in a few 
frien’s occasionally f’r a game o’ shpoil 
fives. 

“So I use’ t’ dhrame. Thin things be- 
gins to come my way an’ th’ bank-account 
begins to grow. An’ you begins to read 
th’ fashion-notes in th’ Sundah-papers 
an’ git th’ society boog. Me forchune 
grows greater an’ me comforts grows 
correspondin’ly less. An’ th’ more money 
I makes, th’ more onpleasant is me sur- 
roundin’s. An’ at lasht, whin I not 
onnoch’rally wants to shpend me day- 
clinin’ years in reapin’ th’ froots av me 
indeavors—whin I wants to shpend me 
old age in peace an’ comfort, I’m 
stheered into this morgue that we calls 
home, wid divvle th’ childher to pull me 
whiskers, ’r divvle th’ whiskers f’r thim 
to pull, ’r divvile th’ pigs to lind a 
homelike touch, an’ not a chair in th’ 
house to fit a man’s frame; f’r in some 
av thim ye must set up so sthraight ye 
feel like ye was gittin’ yer pitcher took, 
an’ in all th’ rest ye must lay down on 
th’ broad av yer back like wan av thim 
chowfers that dhrives thim racin’ otto- 
mobeels.”’ 

His wife sat silently, watching him, 
with hands folded stiffly upon her lap, 
thin-lipped, sharp-eyed. He continued, a 
bit uneasily, and very doggedly : 

‘As I’ve told ye—th’ Lord knows how 
manny times befure—I’m gittin’ sick of 
it—dom sick of it. ’Tis too late f’r th’ 
childher now. Too late. But maybe ’tis not 
too late f’r some av th’ other comforts. 
Le’s move out o’ this sarcophygus we’re 
livin’ in—'tis too much like Grant’s 
Tomb. Le’s hov th’ little place down 
Cooney Island way, an’ buy a few com- 
f'table chairs, an’ some pigs, an’ lave me 
take off me shoes nights’ an’ shmoke me 
pipe, inshtead o’ dhressin’ up like a 
Dootch waiter in a beer garden. I niver 
was cut out f’r a Harry Leer; an’ ’tis 
too late f’r me to change. I’ve kep’ out 
av yer way all I could while you was 


thryin’ to climb into th’ social shwim. 
I’ve shtayed out at th’ club until I was 
so shleepy they’ve had to carry me out 
an’ put me in a cab an’ sind me home.” 

He caught a suspicious gleam in his 
wife’s eyes. 

“Shleepy, I said,” he asserted, hotly. 
And then, taking up the thread of his 
discourse, with manner a bit more un- 
easy, and yet additionally dogged: 

“I’ve walked th’ sthrates until fower 
in th’ mornin’ because I was afraid to 
come home an’ shpoil th’ fistiv’ties, not 
knowin’ all th’ time that they was no 
fistiv’ties at all, but that you was settin’ 
here all alone, waitin’ f’r people that 
niver come. ‘Tell me, Mag—I mane 
Marg’reet, how manny intertainments, 
rayciptions, feets champeters, an’ parties 
in gin’ral hov you giv?” 

His wife deigned no reply. 

“Fifty?” he persisted. “A hundred? 
A hundred, annyhow. An’ how many 
people iver come to anny of thim?” 

The rouge upon his wife’s cheeks 
blazed with added redness; but other- 
wise she gave no sign that she had heard. 

“Not a wan,” replied Mr. Casey in 
answer to his own query. “Not a dom 
wan. Ye towld me so yerself. An’ ye’ve 
be’n thryin’ it f’r—le’ me see, me cousin 
Robert Immitt died in sivinty-nine— 
Grover Cleveland was ilicted in eighty- 
eight—well, long enough to know that 
ye can’t make good, annyhow. An’ all 
this time we’ve be’n livin’ in this cold 
storage warehouse on Fift’ Avnoo, neigh- 
bors to th’ Gools an’ Asthers an’ Van- 
derbilts, wid not a wan av thim payin’ as 
much attention to us as they does to th’ 
cop on th’ bate. Aint you about ready to 
admit that ye’re licked, Mag—I mane, 
Marg’reet? Aint ye about ready to take 
th’ count an’ quit th’ ring f’r good ?” 

There was a touch of pleading pathos 
in his voice as he finished; and the fact 
that he had placed his dead cigar be- 
tween his lips showed that he was fin- 
ished. 

Mrs. Marguerite Makena-Kasee patted 
her elaborately marcelled, ornately be- 
jeweled coiffure with a heavily powdered 
hand. 

“Are you quite done?” she asked, 
wearily. She had listened to virtually the 
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same remarks from her husband sporad- 
ically for almost a decade; and her 
course was consistent and always the 
same. 

Her husband scratched a match and 
nodded. 

“Well, then,’ she said, slowly and 
commandingly, ‘‘you’d better go to bed 
now; and tell Yakomoto to pack your 
trunks. I’ve taken the Muntgummery- 
Sturtevant villa at Newport for the 
season, and we leave to-morrow morn- 


ing.” 
I] 


Mr. Malachi Casey sat upon the ver- 
anda of the Bluff House gazing at the 
bright, blue waters of the Atlantic with 
an expression of personal injury and 
concentrated hatred. In the city he was 
busy, at least a part of the time, con- 
ducting the vast contracting enterprises 
and dock privileges that swelled his 
bank-accounts faster even than his wife’s 
lavish expenditures could deplete them. 
And he had, too, his friends and his 
club; and he managed from time to time 
to forget managerial miseries in meeting 
the former, which his wife could not 
abear, at the latter, which she could 
abear because it served as a place for 
her husband to retreat to when she was 
about to give one of her functions— 
functions which, as her husband had so 
truthfully stated, she could never succeed 
in making operative. 

But here, at Newport, there was noth- 
ing for Mr. Casey to do but to gaze at 
the water and compare the What Might 
Have Been with the That Which Was. 
There was nothing to distract his mind 
from the thoughts of how his number 
nine shoes were torturing his number 
eleven feet; nothing to take his mind 
from the ornate discomforts of the rai- 
ment which his wife had insisted upon 
his donning that morning; nothing to 
relieve for a moment the acute unpleas- 
antness of his present position and en- 
vironment and condition, and to keep 
him from contrasting it with the little 
place down be Cooney Island, with the 
pigs and the childher, and the comf’table 
chairs, and the patch o’ turf, and the 
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shoeless, pipeful bliss that it so allur- 
ingly held before his ardent eyes. 

He cast a scornful little gray eye down 
the broad expanse of his front elevation. 
He could see between the lapels of his 
white flannel coat, a gaudily-striped 
negligé shirt, whereon lay a red necktie 
holding a large diamond of more carats 
than the average kindergarten scholar 
could count. There was a leather belt 
with a brass buckle around his embon- 
point ; and by shoving forth his legs, he 
was able to see the wide cuffs of his 
flannel trousers, and beneath, green silk 
stockings ornamented with large, red 
clocks, and the lustrous shoes that were 
so torturing to him. 

Mr. Casey opened his lips to speak. 
But no words that he might utter could, 
he felt, do justice to the situation. So he 
closed his teeth with a snap and said 
nothing. 

The moments passed lamely. A waiter 
came, and went, and came again. And 
still Mr. Casey sat, thinking. 

His wife had told him not to come 
home until midnight had passed by a 
large hour; for she had sent out invita- 
tions—invitations that came due that 
evening, and that were engraved upon 
vellum and headed with a large crest of 
blue and gold and red and black, that she 
had found in a book of heraldry and 
which, as there had once been in the 
family to which it belonged someone by 
the name of Casey, she had unhesitat- 
ingly adopted for her own. The invita- 
tions had bidden all the members of the 
fashionable and exclusive set to a féte- 
champétre to be given in the garden of 
her villa; and in preparation she had 
had the place decorated within an inch 
of its life with thousands of many-col- 
ored electric-bulbs, and cut flowers, and 
uncut flowers, and great banks of 
ferns, and palms—with everything, in 
fact, known to the professional decora- 
tor ; while a New York caterer, imported 
especially for the purpose with a score 
of New York waiters, stood ready to dis- 
pense as elaborate a repast as brains and 
money could produce. 

She didn’t expect anyone to come; for 
no one ever had come. But she was going 
to be ready just the same. And among 
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the first of her preparations was to get 
rid of her husband. 

Thus did Mr. Casey sit upon the ve 
randa of the Bluff House, hating the 
ocean and suffering from compressed 
feet and an expanded mind. 

He stood his ostracism firmly and 
courageously until the tide had risen and 
had begun to fall again—until the sun 
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with each departure two empty glasses 
and a bottle that showed a steady depre- 
ciation as to contents, Mr. Casey labored 
concentratedly with his thinking appara- 
tus. 
Yes. It was beyond controversion. He 
was being robbed, baldly and cruelly, of 
the just rewards of a life of unceasing 
labor and unremitting toil. Other suc- 


*Thim is fine pigs,’? asserted Mr. Casey, critically 


had sunk and the lights had been turned 
on—until the waiter had come and gone 
and come and gone again many times; 
for one cannot sit in a public eating-and- 
drinking place, you know, and not buy 
something ; and Mr. Casey was not hun- 
gry. 

As the waiter came and went, bearing 
with each advent a tray upon which 
rested two little glasses, one empty and 
the other filled with water, and a bottle 
marked “Best Irish,” and carrying away 


cessful men, when they had accumulated 
a sufficiency of the world’s goods and 
felt the burden of their years resting 
heavily upon them, turned, free and un- 
restrained, to the particular enjoyments 
that their souls craved—some to travel 
—some to motoring—some to golf 
—some to farming—some to the peace- 
ful, restful quiet of their homes and 
families. But with him, was it so? Hard- 
ly! The older he became, the less he got 
of that which he wanted. As his years 
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sped by, the more unbearable grew his 
portion. Had he worked his way up from 
nothing at all to his present state merely 
to sit on someone else’s piazza while his 
wife wasted his money in entertaining 
people who didn’t come? Was he to wear 
to the grave, and beyond, shoes that hurt 
him and clothes that didn’t fit him, and 
trunk straps around his middle instead 
of suspenders over his shoulders? Was 
he to forego all that his soul craved 
merely because of his wife’s absurd de- 
sire to scintillate in the two-by-four fir- 
mament of society? It was too utterly 
ridiculous — as absurd as asking your 
grandfather to commit suicide because 
you want his bedroom for a conservatory. 

The waiter continued to come and 
go, and come again. And with every 
appearance, Mr. Casey grew more indig- 
nant, more obsessed with the sense of his 
own injuries; and he waxed, at length, 
belligerent—independent—determined— 
aggressive. He had spent virtually all his 
life in pleasing his wife. Well, the few 
years that remained would be devoted to 
pleasing himself. The worm will turn, 
you know. And when this particular one 
turned, he’d throw in an additional flip- 
Hap or two that would certainly surprise 
someone by the name of Maggie Casey— 
and not Mrs. Marg’reet Makena-Kasee. 

Darkness had long since fallen when 
at length he rose from his seat and, cock- 
ing his Panama hat rakishly over his ear, 
made his way from the casino. 

“T’ll learn Maggie who’s th’ foreman 
0’ this gang,” he declared, belligerently, 
as he hailed his automobile. “I'll show 
her a thing ’r two, be hivins. d’m a little 
behind th’ time in doin’ it, but better late 
than too early, as th’ felly says,” and he 
clambered into the tonneau of his car. 
“An’ as a shtarter, I’ll show her how to 
fix up this Chinee pagoda we’ve rinted 
so it’ll look like home.” 

He turned to the chauffeur. 

“Alphonse,” he said, with lofty dig- 
nity, ‘take me to a place where they kape 
pigs. 

“Pardon, m’sieur?” queried the chauf- 
feur, wonderingly. 

“A place,” yelled Mr. Casey, impa- 
tiently, ‘“‘where they kape pigs! Where 
they k-a-p-e p-i-g-g-s,” he spelled vocif- 
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erously. ‘“‘What th’ divvle’s th’ matther 
wid you? Can’t ye understan’ Inglish?” 

“But where?” pleaded the chauffeur. 

“How th’ ’ell d’ I know?” howled Mr. 
Casey. “That’s what I hire you f’r, aint 
it? ’F ye can’t find a pig, ye’re a bum 
chowfer, an’ hereafter I'll fire yez an’ 
chowf f’r meself, be hivins!’’ 

The chauffeur said no more but amaz- 
edly clutched into the high speed and 
turned down a side street. He had worked 
for many an eccentric plutocrat. But this 
was something beyond his experience. 
However, he was wise in—and, if you 
will pardon the patois, wise to—his gen- 
eration; so he knew that it was but for 
him to keep running about until such a 
time as they should chance upon the de- 
sired pigs, or until his employer should 
change his mind. 

Beyond the city-limits, they passed, 
and into the country; and all the while 
Mr. Casey sat in the tonneau of his great, 
red car, telling himself what he would 
do, and how he would do it—building 
great, green air-castles full of stubby- 
stemmed, black, clay pipes, and pigs, and 
surrounded with thick, green turf—cas- 
tles in which he could take off his shoes 
and his coat when he got home of even- 
ings, and put his stockinged feet on the 
parlor mantel, or in the oven, and blow 
smoke into the curtains, and throw ashes 
on the floor. There wouldn’t be any chil- 
dren there, to be sure—and he gulped a 
little, as he so thought—but every other 
possibility of comfort that childless old 
age might possess would be there. 

They were moving swiftly along 
through the gathering dusk. Of a sudden, 
above the rushing of the wind, there 
came to the ears of chauffeur and own- 
er at once, a chorus of hurried, eager, 
choking grunts. Whereat the driver of 
the big, seven-passenger car threw out 
his clutch, threw on his brake, and 
brought his machine to a quick stop in 
the middle of a cloud of dust. 

“Ze peegs, m’sieur,”’ he announced, 
triumphantly; for he had learned to 
make the most of opportunity and to link 
arms with Fate whenever possible. 

But Mr. Casey was already out of the 
car and making his way in the direction 
whence came the sound. 
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Clambering puffingly over a rail fence 
and toddling wheezily across a ploughed 
field, Mr. Casey made his way around the 
corner of a big, red barn; and there his 
delighted little eyes fell upon a great sty 
full of pigs to which a farmer, with a 
great excess of hirsute adornment and a 
great lack of bonhomie, was casting the 
remnants of ‘the day’s nutritional de- 
lights. 

“Good avenin’,” greeted Mr. Casey, 
politely. 

The farmer slowly dumped all that 
remained of the contents of his pail into 
the sty and then, turning, eyed Mr. 
Casey suspiciously. 

“Thim is fine pigs,” asserted Mr. 
Casey, critically, with his head on one 
side, surveying them with the air of a 
connoisseur. 

“Um-ah,” returned the possessor of 
porcine perfection, non-committally. 

“T want to buy some av thim,” con- 
tinued Mr. Casey. “Th’ shpotted wan, 
there, an’ th’ fat wan, an’ th’ ould wan 
wid th’ children, an’ a few av thim shoats. 
I'll give ye a hundred dollars f’r thim 
I’ve named.” 

In Newport, they are used to the ec- 
centricities of wealth. So the farmer 
merely pulled a few straws out of whis- 
kers and said, stolidly, 

“Te’s see th’ money.” 

“Sure,” returned Mr. Casey, cheer- 
fully. He dug into a poe ket of his flannel 
trousers and produced a huge roll, from 
which he peeled five 
bills whose yellow 
backs glimmered most 
seductively in the wan- 
ing light. 

The sight of the 
money settled the mat- 
ter; and the pigs be- 
longed to Mr. Casey. 

The farmer caught 
and tied them — and 
Mr. Casey helped; 
which did not add ma- 
terially to the greatness 
of his sartorial glories. 
And at length the pigs 
were loaded into the 
tonneau of the touring 
car while the chauffeur 


stood by, little eyes ablaze and spike 
mustaches sticking straight up in indig- 
nant protest. 

They drove back to Newport proper, 
Alphonse drawing his head shamefacedly 
into the neck of his coat and muttering 
things in French. Mr. Casey, beside him, 
with chest thrown out and head thrown 
back, tried seven times to make his legs 
stay crossed and then, giving it up as a 
bad job, settled back into his seat to cast 
upon passers-by glances of his bright 
little eyes in which twinkled happiness, 
and rebellion, and the lust of battle, and 
the light of independence, and a number 
of other things. 


II] 


It had been undeniably a dull week at 
Newport. The cottagers, after carefully 
investigating golf for two seasons, had 
found that the amount of entertainment 
gained was not compensative to the 
amount of energy expended. Polo had 
gone into the same category. The horse- 
show was not due for another fortnight ; 
and what’s the use of going to the beach 
to bathe when vou have a bath-tub in the 
next room and a pool in the cellar? 

Furthermore, the stringency of the 
stock-market, caused by the totally un- 
precedented, and utterly unwarrantable, 
and unjust, refusal of the lambs to walk 
in and get sheared, had caused a shrink- 
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age of bank-accounts and a depreciation 
of stock-values that had necessitated the 
using of automobiles that were all out of 
style, and had curtailed sadly the amount 
that one might afford to lose at bridge. 
Hence, were the exclusive cottagers op 
pressed by the dull, gray haze of ennui 
and willing to adopt any means of dis- 
pelling it. 

It was Reggie Lispenard who con- 
ceived the brilliant idea 
of accepting Mrs. Ma- 
kena-Kasee’s invitation. 
And excitedly he went 
with his inspiration to his 
boon companion, Alger- 
non Vanderpelt. 

“I say, ol’ chap, 
y know,” he cried—Reg- 
gie’s sister had married an 
earl; and he always went 
to England for the hunt- 
ing-season—‘‘le’s go. My 
word! It’ll be no end of 
a lawk, yknow. Of 
course, they’re _ beastly 
bounders, y’know—puffic’- 
ly impossible, an’ all that 
sort o’ thing, y'know. But 
we can just run over for 
an evenin’ an’ eat their 
grub an’ hev a bit o’ fun 
with them, y'know. We 
can ignore them in the 
future just as we hev in 
the parst, y’know, so we’re 
takin’ no chances at all. 
Wha’d’yer say? We'll get 
Mrs. Tillinghast - Gadde, 
an’ Aubrey Auchinschloss 
an’ the Fairchild gells, an’ 


Hicks-Hastings, an’ the Mrs, Makena-Kasee knocked 


rest o’ the crowd. We'd 
hev no end o’ fun. Wha’d’yer say, eh?” 
Mr. Vanderpelt assimilated the idea 
with avidity. And by telephone, the plan 
was disseminated among the other mem- 
bers of the smart-set; and one and all 
fell in with enthusiasm, complimenting 
the conceiver of the scheme for his won- 
derful brilliancy of imagination and 
great resourcefulness of mind. The fact 
that they had up to this time—the very 
afternoon of the day that marked the 
féte champétre — utterly ignored the 
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cards sent out by Mrs. Makena-Kasee, 
they did not for a moment regard. 

Thus it was that when Mrs. Makena- 
Kasee, shortly after eight o'clock that 
evening, came out upon her broad ve- 
randa, in an elaborate evening toilette 
with seventy-five thousand dollars worth 
of gems scattered carelessly over her 
person, and saw a large, yellow automo- 
bile dash up the drive, she almost fell 
over the rail. And when 
she perceived that it was 
followed by a long string 
of others, in which min- 
gled landaus and brough- 
ams, she called weakly for 
her salts in one breath and 
for her powder-puff in the 
next, and was forced to 
sit and fan herself for at 
least a minute before she 
recovered sufficiently to 
receive her guests. 

At length, walking on 
air, she advanced and be- 
gan to utter the speech 
that she had rehearsed in 
the privacy of her boudoir 
fully seven thousand 
times. And, though slight- 
ly nervous, she managed 
to welcome her guests with 
such aplomb and savoir 
faire that surprised com- 
ments, all of which were 
clearly audible, arose from 
the gathering. Whereat she 
flushed with pleasure, and 
with an easy remark or 
two about how rotten the 
lights were and how im- 
possible it was to get really 
good decorations at New- 
pawt, she proceeded to startle her guests, 
and surprise herself still further. 

It was but little more than an hour 
later, that the big red touring-car, that 
held her husband and his porcine friends, 
drove up to the front gates of the house. 

Mr. Casey, as the machine came to a 
stop, consented to cast a supercilious and 
cursory eye about him. He saw the long 
line of waiting automobiles and car- 
riages. 

“You’re in th’ wrong shtall, Al- 
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phonse,” he said, austerely. “Whiniver 


my wife has comp’ny, she’s alone. Dhrive 


’ 


on.’ 

“Mats, non, m’sieur,” protested the 
chauffeur, drawing his head still further 
into the collar of his dust-coat. ‘“Eet ees 
your house, sure. V ayez-vous more closer, 
m’steur.”’ 

Mr. Casey, frowning austerely, con- 
sented to lock again. Whereat his jaw 
dropped, weakly. 

“Well, I be dommed!” he muttered. 
“It is my house! Now wha’d’yer think 
o’ thot!” 

He sat uncertainly for a moment. The 
chauffeur stirred, impatiently. But Mr. 
Casey continued to think. 

We are creatures of plan, and habit; 
and when Mr. Casey saw that his wife, 
mirabile dictu, had guests, he did not 
quite like to do as he had planned when 
under the belief that she would be alone 
to receive him. It was one matter to in- 
augurate an era of reform when he and 
she might have the house to themselves, 
and quite another to do it before a large 
audience. Likewise, to be quite honest, 
the nearer he came to his wife, the more 
he lost of the spirit of ’76 and the 
stronger became his desire to continue, as 
he had always done hitherto, along the 
lines of least resistance. 

gut the effects of the comings and 
goings of the waiter were not yet gone; 
and a grunt or two from the tonneau 
served to in bolstering up his 
sagging determinations. He agreed with 
himself upon a compromise. He would 
wait until the guests were gone before 
embarking upon his struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

He cast his eye over the scene. Down 
by the water he could see through the 
maze of many colors a huge, parti-col- 
ored marquee. It would be possible for 
him to make his way to this by the rear 
drive, which lay behind the stables, and 
so reach it unseen; and this he directed 
his chauffeur to do. 

The latter, rebellious but overawed, 
muttering more French into his spike 
mustaches, assisted Mr. Casey to unload 
the passengers from the tonneau and to 
carry them into the tent. Whereat Mr. 
Casey, dragging a rustic bench from the 
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sea-walk, placed it across the only means 
of egress that the tent possessed, and dis- 
appeared within. 


IV 


Imperiously, regally, walking with 
head proudly erect and the seventy-five 
thousand dollars worth of gems shim- 
mering in the garish light, Mrs. Makena- 
Kasee led her guests to the crowning 
glory of her féte chamfétre. 

Across the lawn the party made its 
way toward the great, striped marquee, 
filling the air with light laughter, jocose 
sallies, jests and near jests; and the 
noise that they made was sufficient to 
drown any sound not more than com- 
monly compelling. 

Coming to the rustic seat that lay 
across the entrance of the tent, Mrs. 
Makena-Kasee raised  skillfully-drawn 
eyebrows in haughty inquiry. 

“What is this, Peters ?”” she demanded, 
imperiously. “Remove it.” 

The silent servitor humbly did her 
bidding; whereat Mrs. Makena-Kasee, 
with queenly impressiveness, drew aside 
the curtains and faced her guests. 

“Look!” she exclaimed, tensely. And 
proudly she gazed at the faces of those 
about her, anxious to see how deep an 
impression had been made upon them by 
the decorations of the interior of the mar- 
quee—decorations so painfully thought 
out, so expensively achieved. 

She was not disappointed. A gasp arose 
from every guest whose position enabled 
him or her to gaze into the marquee. 

Mrs. Makena-Kasee smiled, in infinite 
satisfaction. 

“And now,” she said in haughty be- 
neficence as she turned and fetched her 
train a graceful kick so that it might not 
trip her, “let us ent—” 

gut she spoke no further; for just 
then her eyes, too, were directed into the 
marquee; and at the same juncture, a 
large, spotted pig hit her just below the 
knees, and she sat down abruptly to gaze 
in pop-eyed, open-mouthed bewilderment 
at that which lay before her. 

At the head of the table, buttressed 
by a great bank of orchids that had been 
her chef d’oeuvre, sat her husband. His 








‘Ever since you an’ me made such a social hit, | be’n havin’ th’ time o’ me life” 


coat, collar, and tie were gone; his shirt 
and trousers were plentifully plastered 
with black mud that had as well thickly 
blotched his features. His shoes were on 
the grass by his chair and his stockinged 
feet rested on the table beside a bottle of 
[Irish whisky. In his mouth was a stumpy, 
black pipe, the clay stem of which was 
wound with twine and which had a little 
tin cover atop of the bowl. And on the 
low, broad table before him, clustered 
about a great, cut-glass bowl, full of all 
sorts of potential indigestion, were the 
old wan, and her children, and the fat 
wan and all the shoats, reveling stertor- 
ously in gastronomic happiness. 

Mrs. Makena-Kasee stared blindly for 
one awful, eternal moment; and then, 
quickly, she placed her hands over her 
eyes to shut out the horrible picture that 
had already burned itself indelibly upon 
her tortured brain. She could not speak. 
She could not think. She could but sit 
and gasp, flashing wild thoughts of 
suicide, and yet wilder thoughts of 
murder. Oh, the horror of it! Just at 
this time, too! when she had been about 
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to be raised to a pinnacle of social prom- 
inence! Oh, the bitter, biting, horrible 
pity of it! Oh, the— 

She felt hands beneath her arms, !ift- 
ing her; and she was drawn to her teet, 
where she had to be held, for her knees 
refused to do their office ; and, as if from 
miles away, she heard the rasping, nasal 
voice of Mrs. Tillinghast-Gadde, the 
social arbiter of the smart-set, the final 
court of appeal upon Who is What in 
Society, saying, 

“My dear Mrs. Makena-Kasee—my 
dear Mrs. Makena-Kasee! Do let me 
congratulate you. I never in my life have 
seen such an original ideah. Really, you 
know, it’s quite too clevah. Society needs 
you, my dear Mrs. Makena-Kasee— 
needs you badly. Anyone with such 
imagination cannot be spared. Wont you 
come around to my place to-morrow to 
tea? I’m going to give a little lawn féte 
myself next week, and you really must 
help me with it. Will you?” 

Mrs. Makena-Kasee, who was some- 
thing of an opportunist herself, with a 
great wrench of her dazed and deadened 
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mind, managed to comprehend the words 
that were being addressed to her. With 
an acrobatic twist of her determination, 
she kept her weakened knees from fold- 
ing, and essayed to smile, nonchalantly. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Villinghast-Gadde,” 
she returned, a bit weakly, but with be- 
coming, grateful dignity, “I shall be 
chawmed. You'll excuse my temporary 
indisposition, I’m suah; but that horrid 
animal upset me so.” 


Mrs. Marguerite Makena-Kasee hesi- 
tated for a moment before the door of 
her husband’s apartments ; then knocked 
tentatively upon a mahogany panel with 
a nine thousand dollar marquise-ring. 

“Come in,’’ called a heavy voice; and 
at its bidding she slowly opened the door 
and entered. Her husband was standing 
before his dresser casting a critical and 
condemnatory eye over the great heap 
of apparel that his valet was spreading 
out upon the bed. 

“Them clo’es,”’ commented Mr. Ma 
kena-Kasee, bitingly, “is simply disgust 
in’. They might do f’r a bench-warmer 
but never f’r me. I s’pose I’ll have to 
make a special thrip on to Noo Yawk to 
gt somethin’ that’s fit to wear.” And 
then, to his wife, ‘‘Well, Marg’reet ? 
What is it?” 

Mrs. Makena-Kasee hesitated. 


“You're going out again?” she in- 
quired, timidly. 


Her husband nodded, curtly. “I am,” 


he said. 

“And when do you expect to be back 
home again?” she asked gently. 

Her husband carefully selected a two 
inch-high, poke collar from the top 
drawer of his dresser. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “and fur- 
thermore, | don’t give a dom. Maybe 
Choosday, maybe a week fr’m Fridah. 
It’s all th’ same to me. Me an’ Reggie 
DePuyster has put up fifty thousand 
dollars that we can beat th’ two Van der 
Donck boys fr’m here to Saratoga in 
me new Hardpan roadster; an’ afther 
that we'll prob’ly shtay a while an’ watch 
th’ wheels go ’round.”’ 

He carefully selected from his pin-case 
a large emerald which he tucked into a 
meager and attenuated scarf. 

“Ever since you an’ me made such a 
social hit,” he continued, “I be’n havin’ 
th’ time o’ me life. I didn’t know they 
was so much fun to be had, be hivins.” 

His wife sighed a little. 

“I’m getting rather tired of it myself, 
Malachi,” she confessed a bit wearily. 
“Wouldn’t you rather get a little place 
in the country somewhere where—” 

Her husband snorted. 

“Th’ ’ell with th’ country,” he sniffed. 
“Now what th’ divvle did I do with me 
cigaroots ?” 
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FEW years ago, when an illustrious 

European potentate was the guest of 
the French Republic, he failed to appear 
at an important function. During the 
visit he had broken several engagements, 
sometimes with ceremony, sometimes 
without. He was young ; he was in search 
of a wife. Much was excused him; yet 
his delinquency on this occasion resulted 
in gossip that traveled beyond the con- 


fines of his protecting circle. A baker’s 
dozen of stories were told in explanation. 
The thirteenth was accurate. This is the 
thirteenth. 


THE DRESSING-ROOM OF MLLE. ALINE 
SIGNORET, at the Théatre Beaumarchais, 
combined perfectly its purpose of utility 
with the luxury of a fetit salon. On the 
walls, tapestried in the old-gold of Au- 
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umn leaves, hung portraits of poets, 
lramatists, musicians, senators, celebri- 
es of whatever order. 

“All the notabilities of Paris were to 
e found there,” a journalist had said. 
excepting only Signoret herself.” 

lhe brass-bound mirror-screen, which 
iielded her dressing-table from the 
ther parts of the room, had been pre- 
ented by a duke. The table itself, ex- 
uisite mahogany, as were her chairs and 
dainty sofa, were the gift of the Com- 
sse R...., whose comedy Signoret had 
ept alive for six nights and one matinée. 
(he rug on the floor, which harmonized 
so curiously with the prevailing tone of 
the room, had been given her by an 
\merican millionaire. His only esthetic 
ccomplishment was rugs, and he had 
taken this means of securing fame in 
Paris. He had never seen Signoret except 
icross the footlights, and had sent her 

is tribute of admiration through the 
Comtesse R.... a few days before he 
sailed for New York. On the dressing- 
table stood a small copy of Raphael’s 

‘Madonna,” painted by a nun, in testi- 
mony of gratitude for a benefit-perform- 
ince at which Signoret had appeared. 
lhe picture was framed in gold, and on 
the reverse side was written the blessing 
of the Mother Superior of the artist-nun. 

All these things, and the story of them, 
were as familiar to Michael Rossi as the 
newspapers he glanced through, one May 
afternoon, while he sat on the sofa, 
awaiting the actress. He went through 
the papers professionally, as a journalist, 
marking a column, or a paragraph, and 
stuffing the paper read into the right 
pocket of his capacious and shiny. frock- 
coat, as he took another paper from his 
left pocket. He had a strong, clean- 
lined face, of Italian mould, with a 
high, straight brow, made higher by the 
lofty wave of a full and fluent pompa- 
dour. His lips were thin and uncurved, 
and his face was thought-wrinkled; he 
was forty-five, but the structure of the 
man was so solid and vigorous, he looked 
not more than thirty-seven. For all that 
he seemed so interested in the papers, he 
had a watchful, restless air. He consulted 
his heavy silver watch more than once. 
Meanwhile, Signoret’s dressing-wom- 
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an, Olga, was silently busy at the dress- 
ing-table behind the mirror-screen. Only 
when she heard Rossi’s voice did she 
come from behind it, noiseless and defer- 
ential, with hands folded at her waist. 
She was prematurely old, homely, and 
clean. Once she had been utility-woman 
in a cheap theatre. She was a mute in life. 

Rossi repeated his words: “She’s fif- 
teen minutes late.” 

“It’s very odd, sir,” Olga said timidly. 

Rossi showed a shadow of impatience, 
again consulting his watch. “Nothing a 
woman does is odd. It’s what she doesn’t 
do.” 

He began anew to consult his papers. 

Olga, the bond-servant, grew brave to 
defend her mistress. 

“Mlle. Signoret is so famous, sir,” she 
ventured, “all society is running after 
her.” 

Rossi grunted, keeping his eyes on his 
paper. 

“Not only the men, you know, but the 
women. And old men, members of the 
Academy and senators.” 

“Members of the Academy, senators, 
and women—they all belong to the same 
tribe,” Rossi gruffly retorted. 

“Mlle. Signoret is usually very prompt, 
sir,” Olga defended weakly. “I’m afraid 
the crowds in the streets have blocked her 
carriage.” 

Rossi looked up from his paper in fiery 
contempt. 

“Yes, the crowds!” he grunted. “They 
make me sick.” 

“But they are for the King, sir,” Olga 
ventured in a voice of alarm. “He has 
come to visit the President of the Re- 
public.” 

“And to eat the bread of the toiling 
poor at rich banquets,”’ Rossi contrived 
in mocking timorousness of Olga’s tones. 
“He will make silly, lying speeches, while 
we under-dogs believe and suffer the 
more.” 

Olga was silent. Often as she had seen 
Rossi in this room, she had never seen 
him so strangely excited. In a moment he 
spoke again. She heard vaguely words 
like “government,” “anarchists,” ‘“man- 
kind,” “revolution,” “justified crime,” 
and other epithets that made her think 
Rossi had been drinking. 
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He rammed his paper in his pocket 
and talked on of the hospital-benefit to 
be given this afternoon under the King’s 
patronage. If there were no kings, there 
would be no hospitals, no poorhouses, 
no— 

He stopped. Aline Signoret had en 
tered, clad in the simplest and richest of 
Spring-gowns, and breathing May in the 
litheness of her walk, the freshness of her 
smile, and the wonderful blue-gray of 
her deeply tender eyes. 

In an instant he was changed. He 
drank her charm in a fixed gaze of adora- 
tioi—big, dark and ferocious as he had 
seemed. 

She gave her hat and gloves to Olga, 
with a smile that was more than pay to 
the homely old woman. She ran over to 
Rossi, threw her arms about his neck and 
gently urged him to sit again on the sofa. 

“I’m so glad to find you here, Michael. 
Sit still so I may—” and she kissed him 
many times on the cheek and neck, affec- 
tionately. 

“I'd “just about given you up,” said 
Michael. 

She sat beside him, looking into his 
eyes happily. 

“You weren’t going away without see- 
ing me?” she asked. 

He took her hand, kissed it, and 
looked, first at Olga, who came from 
behind the screen at this moment, then 
at her. 

“Olga.” Aline said, “go down-stairs 
and see how things are getting along. 
Find out just when I go on.” 

Olga bowed and disappeared. 

“Tt’s a mixed bill, you know,” Aline 
continued, “on account of the King.” 
She made sure Olga was well on the far 
side of the door, and added: “Sweet- 
heart, I’ve been dreadfully worried about 
you.” 

Rossi smiled sardonically: “Since the 
King’s arrival, I suppose?” 

Aline glanced furtively at the doors 
on either side her room, then whispered : 

“The papers are always talking about 
Anarchists. People say they are watched 
so closely; and while I know, Michael, 
that you could never do anything wrong, 
still, people say—”’ 

“Only what the papers tell them, 
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Aline, and the papers know nothing. | 
write for them.” 

She smiled at his grim humor. 

“I haven’t seen you and you haven't 
sent me any word for three days.” 

“This is only the third day,” said 
Rossi, stroking her hand. 

“I’ve been trying all the time to find 
you, Michael.” She held his hand tightly. 

Rossi glanced about him, and said in 
a subdued voice, smiling: “You knew 
your only rivals.” 

“The police?” she asked in a whisper. 

“On their records,” he glanced about 
him again, “I am said to have sailed for 
America three days ago.” 

She stood up, threw her arms round 
his neck, and said against his cheek: 

“Instead of being on the ocean, you're 
sitting here with me, you big dear—” 

He drew her fast against him, kissed 
her, murmuring: “To say good-by.” 

“Then you are really going?” 

She stepped back, looking at him in 
consternation. 

He stood up and glanced about him 
with his characteristic air. Then he said, 
quietly : 

“When to-day’s work is done, I shall 
say good-by to Paris—probably for al- 
ways. 


Her whole frame became suddenly 
limp. Her lips parted. Tears sprang into 
her eyes. 

He caught her hand, which seemed 
lifeless. Her head fell forward a little, 
her eyes closed. 

“IT say it easily enough, Aline,” he 


spoke hoarsely and 
“but if you knew—”’ 

He leaned down and pressed the cold, 
delicate little hand hard against his lips. 

She looked up sharply. His eves sought 
hers. She gazed at him searchingly, re- 
peating his words as if puzzling out their 
meaning. 

“*When to-day’s work is done—’ ”’ 

“The whole world will know of it, 
sweetheart. We fellows play to a larger 
audience than you—”’ 

He paused. The door from the stage 
had opened. Olga appeared, bowing. 

“Yes, Olga?” Aline inquired. 

“If you please, the stage-manager says 
you are to go on at three o’clock. The 


hesitatingly now, 
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King arrives then, and after the orches- 
tra has played ‘La Marseillatse’—” 

‘“(;ood! Vl call you, Olga.” 

The woman bowed and withdrew. 

Rossi consulted his heavy silver watch 
and said to himself : ‘Three o’clock, eh?” 

“The King’s coming from the palace, 
down the boulevard, Michael, with all 
the splendor of soldiers and the cheers 
and waving of the crowds.” 

She ran back to the alcove and threw 
both wings of the window wide open. 

‘I shall watch them from here. See, 
Michael!” 

They both looked out on the far-reach- 
ing perspective of the boulevard, on each 
side bordered with trees in rich leaf, and 
crossed with countless lines of gay pen 
nants and bunting. Over all was the clear 
blue sky of Spring in Paris. 

“Aline,’’ Michael said, after a while, 
‘suppose the King doesn’t arrive at 
three 2?” 

It was not his words, but his voice that 
alarmed her. She closed the 
saving, with a smile: 

“A king’s allowed to be a little late, 
isn’t he?” 

Rossi looked into the depths of her 


windows, 


eyes: 

“Suppose 

She stepped back from him. Her se- 
renity dropped like a mask. She drew a 
long breath. 

“You mean, suppose something should 
happen ?” 

He took his hat from the floor, beside 
the sofa, turned towards her with stead- 
fast gaze, and replied, quietly: 

“That’s to-day’s work.” 

“What?” she gasped. 

Then she began to unbutton her waist 
in nervous haste. She pulled it off. 

“Michael, why do you try to frighten 
me like this ?” 

“Frighten you?” 

“T’m late, too.” 

She ran behind the screen, threw a 
towel over her shoulders, and began to 
rub the cold-cream on her face. 

Rossi stood meditative. He gazed 
about the room, inspecting each detail of 
it, as if for the last time. He consulted 
his watch once again. 

Aline brushed her hair back from her 
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forehead mechanically, glancing on either 
side of the screen, and listening, waiting. 

After a long time—a long, long time 
—she heard his voice, whose slightest ut- 
terance thrilled her. 

“Good-by—Aline.” 

Startled, she sprang from her chair, 
ran from behind the screen, caught his 
arm, and led him close to her dressing- 
table. 

‘““Good-by—nonsense ! Watch me make 
myself the Dream Princess.” 

She sat down and went on with her 
make-up. She tried to appear unper- 
turbed. ; 

“For a few moments, Aline,” he re- 
plied, smiling sadly, “for the last time.” 

He took up her card-tray, to read the 
cards idly. 

“Nothing of the sort, my dear,” she 
retorted, busily engaged with the pencil 
for her eyes. “This piece will run a hun- 
dred nights—so the author says.” Her 
laugh rang out musically. 

Apparently he did not hear it. He was 
preoccupied with some of the visiting- 
cards. 

“Well?” she asked, beaming. 

It was her joy to try to tease him. She 
had made him know how sure he could 
be of her. 

“IT see you’ve had three visits from an 
illustrious personage.” 

“The first in three days from you, 
Michael.” 

“A royal personage, then.” 

She studied him fer a moment, then 
said: 

“You forget, my dear. I receive only 
wits and philosophers.” 

“And me?” 

“You’re both when you're a nice boy.” 
She playfully dabbed his hand with her 
powder-puff. 

He threw the three cards he held be- 
fore her on the table. 

She read: “The Duke of Sevrador.” 

“Didn’t you recognize him when he 
called ?” 

“IT didn’t see him. Portugese, isn’t he ?” 

“Sevrador,” Rossi spoke in a lower 
tone, “is an incognito of the King’s.” 

“Good Heavens!” 

“He has two others. This is the one he 
uses behind the scenes.” 
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Aline burst out laughing. 

“IT sent word each time I was en- 
gaged.” 

Rossi picked up his hat from the table. 

“I’m afraid you've missed your chance, 
then.”’ 

He put out his hand and leaned over 
to kiss her. She sprang up, threw her 
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arms about his neck, kissing him ardently. 
She walked with him, arm in arm, to- 
wards the door. Suddenly she stood still. 

“Tell me, Michael,” her pretty face 
uptilted towards his, “it’s not true, what 
you said about to-day’s work is it?” 

He drew his arm from hers. 

“Have I ever lied to you, Aline?” he 
demanded. y 


Something in his manner awed her. 

“Then you, that is, your party, really 
means to do harm—’”’ 

“The butterflies, the wits, and philoso 
phers that flutter about you, lie sweetly. 
That’s their way. I have always—’’ 

She was struck with horror. “But this 
is murder!” Her voice now was a hoarse 
whisper. 

“No. Capital pun- 
ishment.” He laughed 
sardonically. 

She turned away. 
“Oh, you can always 
lose me with your big 
words, your fine dis- 
tinctions.”’ 

He took her hand, 
humbly. 

With face still avert- 
ed, she reproached him: 
“And of all the men in 
the world you were my 
hero.” 

He dropped her 
hand, stretched his 
shoulders, tossed his 
head. He said impa- 
tiently: “Hero! Hero! 
What a foolish word!” 

Tears streamed from 
her eyes. “The most 
beautiful one I knew. 
I kept it for you.” 

“Paris knows me as 
a journalist. The great 
organization, the only 
brave and honest one 
that exists, knows me 
as a fearless, efficient 
comrade. Have I ever 
‘told you different ?”’ 

She turned on him 
sharply: “You never 
said anything about 
murdering people!” 

Fire flamed in his dark eyes, his nos- 
trils were tense. He glared at her for a 
moment. 

“After all,” he said slowly, “you are 
only a woman. To explain to a woman 
is like making apologies to Destiny.” 

That pride of Rossi’s, intellectual, not 
social, rose in him like a torrent. He 
turned and strode towards the door. 


























She could not believe he was going. 
She watched him, hoping. A shudder ran 
through her body. Her arms went up im- 
ploringly. With a cry, half sob, half 
shriek, she ran after him. Startled, he 
stopped, turned. She flung her arms about 
him, sobbing, trembling against him like 
a frightened bird. He folded her in his 
firm embrace, laid his lips against hers. 
She sobbed incontinently. 

In a moment he looked down into her 
eyes. 

“You do believe in big, gruff old 
Rossi?” he asked tenderly. 

She showered kisses on his neck, saying 
breathlessly : ““My dear old bear!” 

“A great brute,” he murmured, “that 
two soft little arms can hold prisoner.” 

She reflected for a moment, then 
pleaded : “Please, sweetheart, if you pos- 
sibly can, let’s have supper together to- 
night?” 

“If all goes well—” he began gravely. 

“But he may not be in the parade at 
all.” 

“Anything is possible.” 

“They say, you know, he’s always 
doing the unexpected thing.” 

“Aline, nothing he does is unsuspected 
by us.” 

“In my little dining-room, just as al- 
ways. Fat Angelique will serve us, and 
we'll have onion-soup, a filet, artichokes, 
our good old Macon for wine, and to 
celebrate—” 

There was a knock on the. door. Olga 
came in, presenting a card. 

“I’m late now,” Aline anticipated, “TI 
see no one.” 

“I’m late, too,” said Rossi, kissing her 
quickly. 

Olga came forward. Aline glanced at 
the card mechanically. 

Her eyes flashed. She looked at the 
card again. 

“Have him come up,” she told Olga, 
who hastened away. 

She kissed Rossi good-by happily, 
made him swear he would not fail to ap- 
pear at supper, and, to his surprise, asked 
him to go out by the door that led down 
to the front of the house. 

Rossi paused questioningly. 

“A man’s coming whom you don’t 
like,” she explained. “It’s business.” 
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“Do you?” he inquired, smiling. 

“T hate all men—except one, Michael 

Again she threw her arms about him, 
loath to let him go. He pulled himself 
away, then turned to kiss her hand, her 
forehead, her lips. Finally, with a tremor, 
he passed through the doorway, looked 
back, whispering hoarsely : 

“To-night, if all goes well.” 

“Don’t say that,” she cried, “you give 
me the horrors!” 


” 


If. 


She watched him until his great, solid 
form became indistinguishable in the 
darkness down the curling stairway. She 
hearkened until his firm tread could no 
longer be heard. She called down the 
well: 

“Till to-night, sweetheart.” 

She could not be sure whether he had 
heard her. “If all goes well!” 
His words rang in her 

somely. 

“Nothing can happen now!” she told 
herself, cheerily, and hurried to her 
table, dropped her skirt and began to 
dress herself in the robe of the Dream 
Princess. For six weeks, she and her 
coutouriére had planned and labored over 
this “creation.” It was to symbolize, so 
the dressmaker had said, moonlight and 
mist, as they had never before been typi- 
fied in a gown. Aline’s clothes, as much 
as her art, were the envy of Paris. A 
mordant wit had written that they were 
half her art. 

She had counted on this effort as one 
of her most successful. She had expected 
to show herself in it not only to the 
King, but to Rossi. It was impossible 
that he should leave Paris, and leave her. 
She would go with him. She would ven- 
ture her fortunes in America— New 
York, Boston, Chicago—how far away! 
How strange and inhospitable the sound 
of the names. This fame of hers in Paris, 
which she had built up in fifteen long, 
heart-breaking years, was she to abandon 
it? With Rossi; yes. He would not be 
troubled over there. At least no kings. 
were there to bait him. They could be 
close to each other all the time— 

“The Duke of Sevrador.” The thin, 


brain awe- 


, 
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quavering voice of Olga made her start. 
What had she tntended to do? In her 
wandering she had forgotten. For an in 
stant her brain was in a whirl. 
“It seems you have announced me to 
an empty room. A droll experience!” 


What a musical She 


gentle, voice. 


imagined him smiling. Her self-control 


returned. 

“If your will 
moment,” she called out, “I’m on the last 
few hooks. Olga?” 

With the disappearance of Olga be 
hind the screen, the Duke of Sevrador 
cast his interest on an inspection of the 
room. For the third time he had called, 
for the first time he was received; and 
received when he had leisure than 
ever to give to such a visit. Duchesses 
were not so difficult. 

At a request from behind the screen, 
whose tone was so conciliating, he seated 
himself. He glanced at his perfect and 
shining shoes, flicked a speck of dust 
from his coat, craned his neck to see that 
his gardenia was at the proper angle, and 
held his slender ebony cane, with the tip 
of gold, horizontally on his knees. He 
was trying to feel at ease. 

But his dark, flashing eyes kept roving. 
He had been more at home in visiting 
men and women of his own class—Him 
of England, Him of Germany, for ex- 
ample. Why, the Pope himself. 

What magnetism had a play-actress— 
and how many had he known—that he 
should be so embarrassed? After all, it 
must be that she was not of his class; 
and then, he had just fifteen minutes to 
spare. 

At last she appeared, radiant, he 
thought to himself. No, it was not ex- 
actly radiant. It was something more 
delicately penetrating and subtle. Were 
there maidens in the moon? He could 
not remember. Surely, there must be; 
and she was one of them. 

Actually, for all the air of moonlight- 
mist that enveloped her, she came to- 
wards him unabashed and offered her 
hand. 

He did not observe that her servant 
had gone. He kissed her hand with court- 
ly grace, murmuring, so that not even 
she could hear: 


grace allow me one 


less 
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“How wonderful is Signoret!” 

Three times he had missed this privi- 
lege. Privilege? To meet a comédienne 

the first, no doubt, but still a coméd- 
ienne of Paris. He had seen her photo- 
graphs for two years in his own country. 
He had twenty of them. 

She was telling him—not more than 
three words of each sentence did he grasp 

-she was telling him how honored she 
felt in his visit. 

Seven minutes had flown. He knew 
now how he would feel when came his 
last quarter of an hour before death. 
Hitherto time had seemed immeasurable. 

They talked. The music of her voice 
thrilled him. He replied in banalities, 
always conscious of the nerve-racking 
lapse of minutes. 

He rose as if to go. She had wished to 
tell him of the new play. Purposely she 
had revealed herself to him in her cos- 
tume as the Dream Princess. 

“She is not a real princess, you know, 
though the hero of the play is a real 
prince. He is roaming in the moonlit 
orchard, under the apple-blossoms, heavy 
and langorous with their perfume. Then, 
before him in the moon-glow, she ap- 
pears. He sees her as in a dream. Over- 
head the stars are dim in the glory of 
the moon. On earth, crickets chirp, and 
tree-toads chant their droning midnight- 
office. All the world is bathed in silver 
illusion—” 

He stared at her, enchanted. Her eyes 
fell upon him with a spell. She touched 
his arm softly. 

Faintly from afar, along the boule- 
vard, came the sound of a military band, 
playing “La Marseillaise.” In their ears 
the sound was as the trumpet’s crash at 
doom. 

Slowly it came nearer. His face went 
white. A strange gleam of joy flashed 
in her eyes. She ran to the windows in the 
alcove and threw them open. 

“Come! Come!” she cried triumph- 
antly. “We’ll see them from here.” 

He demurred. She cajoled. He 
frowned. She caught his arm, and begged 
him to show her the King. He wrenched 
his arm free, muttering something about 
taking orders. As she looked at him with 
longing eyes, her head fell back, show- 
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ing such pleading and suppliance in her 
throat, that he let her lead him to the 
window. He put his arm about her waist. 
With one knee, each of them knelt on 
the window-seat, and gazed up the bril- 
liant, many colored avenue. 

The music came nearer 
Low voiced huzzas of the 
again and again. They heard cries of 
“Long Live the King!” “Long Live the 
Republic!” The necks of the 
shone, and the brass helmets of the cuir- 
assiers were dazzling. ‘The windows of 
the houses were full of people, stretching 
and reaching to see and to cheer. 

Their eyes traversed the long caval- 
cade up to the square, against the mo- 
ment when the King’s carriage should 
appear. 

Suddenly a pearl-blue puff of smoke 
stained the air just at the point that 
marked the limit of their gaze. 

The noise of an explosion reached 
their ears. They fell back from the win- 
dow. Aline crouched on the window-seat. 
The Duke of Sevrador staggered back 
and leaned heavily against the wall. Each 
of them was white as paper. 

The musie stopped. Horses stampeded. 
Hysteric cries rose from the street. 

The duke closed the windows, mutter- 
ing to himself: “They have failed for 
the second time. The third time they will 
succeed.” 

He walked away from the window, 
meditative and alone, as if Signoret had 
never existed. 

In a little while Aline stood up, came 
behind him, and kneeling, took his hand, 
which she kissed humbly 

He looked at her in surprise. 

She begged him to forgive her for hav- 
ing insisted that he remain. 

“You knew me?” he asked. 

“Only to-day,” she whispered. 

Somewhere in her mind she heard as 
an echo: “If all goes well.” 

He stooped, helped her to rise, and 
kissed her forehead. She turned her face 
from him, timidly 

He took a jeweled seal-ring from his 
little finger. He held it out to her. 

“In my country,” he said, “in all 
countries, where my name is power, this 
ring has power and affection also, of me 
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and of my people, for Signoret, the first 
woman as well as the first comédienn: 
of Paris. It is my father’s ring, and be 
fore him—” 

“Believe me,’ she replied, drawing 
back, “your Majesty owes me nothing.” 

He laughed. “Only my life.” 

She wiped tears from her eyes. 

“You see,” she said, “we players, even 
among the tragedies of life, are always 
carrying on our own little comedy.” 

He caught her suddenly in his arms 
and kissed her, saying: 

“Don’t call yourself a player!” 

“Tf. I weren’t a player,” she smiled, 
“you wouldn’t have done that.” 

He held out the ring. She took it. 

“Will you forgive me?” he asked. 

“In my own way. By the calendar, you 
are at least seven years younger than I 
—not to speak of the confessional: I’m 
sure you are a dear, and only impetuous 
as your position and your youth permit. 
Now, kiss me again—and good-by, for 
always.” She drew herself up in unaf 
fected pride. “I love one man above all 
kings.” 

She held her face so that he might kiss 
her on each cheek, fraternally. 

He did, and bowed before her majesty. 

So Olga found them the next moment, 
as she came in breathlessly announcing 
that there had been a bomb explosion, 
and, it was reported, the King had been 
killed. 

Incidentally, Olga brought a letter, 
delivered by a private messenger. 

Laughing, Aline begged her visitor to 
assure Olga that the King was unharmed, 
so that the news might carry. Meanwhile, 
she tore open the envelope and cast her 
eyes over the note it had contained. 

They saw her sway, as if about to fall. 

The duke seized her and led her to the 
sofa, crying to Olga to open the window 
and to get some water. 

Aline raised her head weakly ; assured 
them she would not faint, begged Olga 
to open the window, then asked the duke, 
in a lifeless voice, to read the note to her. 

In premature bomb-explosion Mich- 
ael Rossi wounded. He is at the Hospital 


Abossiéres. He cannot live more than 
two hours. 


“There’s no signature,” the duke said. 
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“No,” she replied. “They don’t sign 
their letters.” 

Quietly she commanded Olga to give 
her a cloak and hat—to call a cab—to 
hurry, hurry, hurry! 

Olga hurried, but spoke meanwhile of 
the curtain about to go up, of the King’s 
presence in the theatre, of a multitude 
of importances. 

[he wonderful Signoret rose slowly, 
like an actual Dream Princess before the 
Duke of Sevrador. She slipped on her 
things in a kind of frantic, contained 
haste. 

Outside the door shrilled the voice of 
the call-boy: “Orchestra! Orchestra !”’ 
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“It’s a special performance for the 
King,” Olga groaned. 

Aline looked about her ‘with sad, star- 
ing eyes—at Olga, who pleaded mutely 
on her knees; at the duke, who turned 
his face away from her anguish. 

“A special performance for the 
King,’ she moaned, her whole body 
drooping, “the man I love above all 
kings —and I had contrived a happy 
ending.” Her mouth twitched. She 
groaned as if choking. “It is the anti- 
climax !”’ 

In a burst of wild sobbing, she ran 
from the room and down the stairs to the 
street. 


The Apple-Limbs 


BY JOHN BARTON OXFORD 


Author of ‘His Bearers,"’ etc 


N the low rocking-chair by the kitchen- 
window, through which the mellow 
sunshine of early afternoon streamed in 
a golden flood, old Nelson Crafts swayed 
creakingly to and fro, his spectacles 
pulled low on his nose and his lips mov- 
ing unconsciously as his eyes wandered 
over the various alluring headings in the 
daily paper. 

From the sink by the other window 
arose a strident clatter, as his daughter, 
Sarah, a plump, middle-aged spinster, 
noisily washed the dinner-dishes. 

Now and again, when the rattle of 
plates at the sink became more pro 
nounced, old Nelson squirmed in his 
chair, frowned irritably, and paused in 
his reading to glance disapprovingly 
over the tops of his spectacles in the di 
rection of the distracting clatter; but 
Sarah, her back to him, went on with her 
work in fine unconcern. 

Once or twice the old man 
about to speak, but each time with a 
throaty noise that was half sniff, half 
disgusted grunt, he went on with his 
reading. 

Presently, the dishes finished and put 


seemed 


away, Sarah leaned her elbows on the 
edge of the sink and stood looking out 
the window at the many pools of water 
in the yard, and the shriveling snow- 
banks in the fence-corners rapidly grow- 
ing smaller beneath the warmth of the 
March sun. Finally her eyes rested on a 
pile of gnarled apple-limbs, close to the 
chopping-block, where they had _ lain 
since the trimming of the orchard-trees 
in the late Fall. 

“T wisht we could get them apple- 
limbs cut up,” she observed. “They'd be 
jest right to burn in the fireplace. That 
pine wood burns out as fast as you can 
put it on.” 

Her father lowered his paper and 
turned in his chair. Ordinarily such a 
suggestion would have met with ready 
acquiescence on his part, for the old man 
was decidedly proud of his rugged con- 
stitution, his sturdy strength, and _ his 
ability still to do a man’s work despite 
his seventy-six years. But at that moment 
the rocking-chair was particularly com- 
fortable and the paper rather more in- 
teresting than usual. It was not that he 
was loath to cut the apple-limbs, but 
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rather that he was annoyed at the inter- 
ruption, that made him answer irritably: 

“IT can’t go to workin’ beyond my 
strength, Sarah. Them apple-limbs is 
tougher’n Cesar. They've got to be split 
with wedges an’ a beetle, an’ I aint goin’ 
to break my back swingin’ no beetle. 
When a man gets to be my age he’s got 
to favor himself some.” 

Sarah looked at him in mild surprise. 

“T wa’n’t sayin’ I was expectin’ you to 
cut ’em, father,’ she declared. “I jest 
said it would be a good idea to have ’em 
cut. I shouldn't tackle ’em, if I was you. 
I’ll see if I can’t get someone to do it. 
Maybe Sam Hallett would. I guess per- 
haps he’d be glad of the work.” 

“Well, you’d better get him then,” 
Nelson snapped. “I guess I got to the 
time of life when I better begin to think 
of my own comfort.” 

“I’m glad you look at it that way,” his 
daughter replied. “You’ve worked all 
your life, an’ if you want to take things 
a little easier now, you ought to feel free 
to do it. I'll go over to Sam’s an’ see 
what he says about ’em. He’s been ailin’ 
some lately, but I guess maybe he can 
manage to cut them limbs if he takes his 
time. I'll go over now. If we’re goin’ to 
have ’em we'll want ’em before it gets 
warm weather.” 

Nelson said nothing. He merely turned 
a page of the paper and resumed his in- 
terrupted reading. He was aware that his 
daughter took down her shawl from the 
peg behind the door and slipped out ot 
the room. Stolidly he read on until the 
clock on the mantel struck two. By that 
time the paper was finished. He arose, 
pulled on his cap and made his shuffling 
way to the barn to finish the work of 
winnowing beans, which he had begun 
that morning. 

It was an hour later that he came 
stamping up the back steps, with a view 
to refreshing himself with a glass of 
milk and some of Sarah’s spongy dough 
nuts from the crock in the pantry. As he 
pushed open the back door and entered 
the kitchen, he caught the sound of voices 
from the front room. One was Sarah’s ; 
the other, higher-pitched and sharper, 
he recognized as belonging to Mrs. Bent. 
their next door neighbor. 


“IT think he fails a good deal,” the lat- 
ter voice declared, not without a certain 
complacent satisfaction. 

“T can see it myself,’ Sarah agreed. 

Nelson started. Then very quietly he 
closed the door and stood on the braided 
mat, one hand behind his ear and his gray 
head cocked at an absurd angle as he 
listened to the gossip in the room be 
yond. The two women, quite unaware 
that he had entered the kitchen and was 
hanging on their every word, chattered 
on—“‘like a couple of magpies,” the old 
man told himself. 

“Yes, he fails steady,’ Mrs. Bent went 
on. “I’ve noticed it particular this past 
year. He aint the man he was a year ago 
by a good sight. His shoulders is be- 
ginnin’ to droop some an’ he don’t walk 
off near so spry as he used to.”’ 

“Have you noticed he’s gettin’ hard 
of hearin’ ?” Sarah inquired. 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that, too,”’ the other 
agreed. “I should say it was somethin’ 
more than jest hard of hearin’. Real deef 
I call him. You have to fair holler at him 
to make him hear.” 

An angry color mounted the old man’s 
bronzed cheeks ; his fingers gripped spas- 
modically the edge of the sink. His old 
face took on an expression of fine dis 
gust. 

“Well, it’s time he begun to show 
some signs of failin’. It’s what you’ve got 
to expect,” said Mrs. Bent oracularly. 
“He’s been a great worker all his days, 
an’ now he’s beginnin’ to wear out. We 
can’t none of us expect to last forever. | 
watched him goin’ past the house the oth 
er day an’ I couldn’t help thinkin’ what 
a change there was in him since a year 
ago.” ; 

“He’s always ready to do most any 
kind of work,” Sarah put in, “but to-day 
he said he didn’t feel like cuttin’ them 
apple-limbs. I guess he wont do a sight 
more work.” 

“Ves, I cal’late his work’s about done,” 
Mrs. Bent sighed. “My land! What was 
that the clock struck? Three? I got to 
run along.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry;” then heavy 
footsteps crossing the front room. 

“Come out the front way,” he heard 
his daughter say to her caller. “If you 
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must go, I'll step over with you an’ get 
that skirt-pattern.”’ 

Ihe door closed behind them. 

Old Nelson stood quite still by the 
sink, a strange, hurt expression on his 
wrinkled old face. The doughnuts and 
milk were forgotten. In his ears rang the 
echoes of the conversation he had just 
overheard. He was failing, they had said, 
failing. His work was about over! He 
wasn’t the man he was a year ago! But 
worst of all was that heinous calumny 
about his being deaf. If there was one 
thing the old man prided himself on it 
was his perfect hearing. 

Through the kitchen window he saw 
his daughter and Mrs. Bent turn into the 
gate next door. His head went back; his 
shoulders were squared. One horny fist 
came down on the nearby table with a 
resounding thump. 

“Deef, am 1?” he cried aloud in fine 
wrath. ‘An’ failin’? Ill "em how 
I’ve failed.” 

He turned on his heel and _ strode 
wrathfully out of the house. Straight to 
the shed he went, and rummaging 
through the boxes on the top shelf, found 
a pair of rusty iron wedges. Then from 
the corner he caught up the heavy beetle. 

The sun was creeping down towards 
the hills to the west when he approached 
the pile of gnarled apple-limbs by the 
chopping-block and resolutely threw oft 
his coat. He selected the toughest, most 
twisted limb, and with mighty blows of 
the beetle drove the iron wedge into its 
heart. 

“Failin’!” he grunted as the tough fi 
ber began to snap and crack beneath his 
Failin’ 


show 


powerful blows. “Humph, yes! 
fast!” 

All that afternoon the dull thud of the 
beetle upon the wedge sounded steadily ; 
all that afternoon the apple-limbs 
cracked and snapped and slit in two. 
Limb after limb he drew forth from the 
pile and attacked with a savage grim 
ness. His breath came fast ; perspiration 
trickled down his face ; his arms began to 
ache dully. But in his heart was a great, 
peaceful satisfaction. 

Now and again, as he paused momen 
tarily for breath, he surveved his work 
with complacent pride. “Pretty good for 
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a man that has failed so terribly this 
year,” he observed with a snort. 

The sun went down behind the hills, 
leaving in its wake a glorious sky ablaze 
with gold and crimson. The horse, wait- 
ing in the barn for his evening-feed, be- 
gan to whinny impatiently; the hens, 
despairing of their measure of corn, had 
long since gone to roost. Still the beetle 
crashed down upon the wedge; and still 
the pile of uncut limbs grew steadily 
smaller. 

The old man was just driving the 
wedge into the last of them when the gate 
banged and he heard footsteps. 

“Father,” came an anxious 
“what on earth are you doin’—workin’ 
out here in this raw air with your coat 
off? My land, you’ll ketch your never- 
git-over.”’ 

He turned and saw his daughter, her 
shawl thrown over her head, hurrying 
towards him from the gate. He 
erect and looked at her with eyes that 
glittered. 

““My sakes,” she cried, as she came up 
to him and saw the pile of freshly cut 
wood by the chopping-block, “whatever 
possessed you to start in doin’ that, an’ 
so much of it, too? Seems as if you’d 
ought to gone at it slower, if you was go- 
in’ to do it. I declare if you aint been an’ 
cut up every mite of it. You need some- 
one to look after you. The idea, a man as 
old as you are workin’ like that!” 

“Failin’, am 1?” the old man chuckled. 
“Looks as if I aint failed quite so much 
as some folks seem to think. There’s a 
good many men twenty years younger’n 
I be would call that a pretty fair day’s 
work, sayin’ nothin’ of doin’ it since 
three o’clock. It’s a pity a man can’t get 
along in years without everyone in the 
place runnin’ round an’ tellin’ how he’s 
failed. I’11 show ’em.” 

“Failin’? You failin’ ?” 
said in surprise. “Who's 
vou've failed ?” 

Old Nelson grinned sourly. “I may be 
deef,” he admitted, “but I aint so deef 


voice, 


stood 


his daughter 
been sayin’ 


that I can’t hear all that’s good for me 
to.” 

“Deef ?” Sarah said in deeper perplex- 
ity. “I never heard anyone say you was 
deef.” 
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Her father drew himself up. “Well, I 
have.’ he declared. ‘‘] heard it not three 
hours ago an’ in the front room of my 
own house. Funny | should hear it when 
I’m so all-fired deef, aint it?” 

For a moment Sarah seem at a loss to 
understand his meaning ; then slowly her 
face lighted with comprehension. She 
stepped to the old man’s side and laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“You heard me an’ Marthy Bent talk 
in’ in there this afternoon about someone 
failin’?”’ she asked, nodding towards the 
house. 

Old Nelson inclined his head in vig- 
orous assent. 


A Transaction 
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“An’ you thought we was talkin’ about 
vou?” 

“That was the way I figgered it out,” 
he replied. 

Sarah began to laugh softly. “Oh, 
father, father,’ she said, “that’s what 
comes of eavesdroppin’. We weren't talk- 
in’ bout you. We was talkin’ about Sam 
Hallett.” 

For a moment the old man stared at 
her, dumbfounded. Then with a sickly 
grin he slowly stooped and picked up his 
coat. 

“Come into the house,” he said short- 
ly. “I want you to git out the liniment 
an’ rub my shoulders for me.” 


in Real Estate 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


R. VICTOR SMITH sat on his 

office-steps employed in viewing his 
shoes and the future. That is to say with 
his elbows on his knee, his chin on his 
hands, he gazed at his foot-covering, 
which he did not see, and his immediate 
prospects, which he had reason to be- 
lieve that he discerned only too clearly. 
3oth appeared uniformly black. In fact, 
the first possessed a distinct brightness 
which the latter did not display. 

The small, square, wooden one-room 
building bearing his sign on which was 
inscribed : 

VICTOR 
Real Estate and Insurance 


SMITH 


lay warmly in the heavy brilliant sun 
shine. In truth, the heat of the narrow, 
stifling interior had driven the occupant 
forth to the outer air. Not that the glare 
from the dusty road or the hot breeze 
blowing from the “tracks” and the small 
railway-station offered much _ greater 
coolness. There was little which was en- 
livening either in the conditions or the 
surroundings, for the ragged outskirts 


of the village in the uncompromising 
glare of the middle of the mid-July day 
presented a singularly prosaic and unin- 
spiring picture. 

“The old villain,” he muttered. 

At once he reproached himself for the 
use of such a word. Was not Simon 
Chisholm Rose’s father, and, therefore, 
to be considered reverently, however 
difficult such a point of view might be. 

To besure the interview had gone off bet- 
ter than he had expected, for he dreaded, 
as he never had the most terrifying visit 
to the dentist, the awful ordeal of asking 
her father’s consent. He had dashed 
through the statement of his love for 
Rose, he had blundered out his request 
to marry her. In the narrow, dusty law- 
yer’s library her parent, in all the majesty 
of his position sat regarding him. Nor 
did he speak at once when Victor’s state- 
ment came to a broken, inconclusive end. 
He remained tapping his chin with his 
eye-glasses and looking at the suffering 
youth. 

“Hum!” he began with a dry legal 
cough. “Of course I have to look out for 
Rose’s interests her happiness — I 
should say—” 
































A TRANSACTION 


“That is entirely natural,” Victor as- 
sented with docility. 

“In short, are you in a situation,” the 
other continued, “to give her all she 
should have—” He paused and as Victor 
also delayed before answering he pro- 
ceeded at once. “Ah, no. In fact, | 
thought not.” 

Victor’s countenance fell even farther 
as he heard the short, sharp tone. 

“Still,” continued her father more 
slowly, “I am not one of those who de- 
mand too much.” 

Victor revived considerably at the new 
note in the speaker’s voice. 

“I do not wish to disregard the hopes 
and aspirations of youth. I can even con- 
sent to consider love’s young dream—for 
what it is worth. Indeed, youthful en- 
thusiasm is an asset of considerable 
value.” 

“Ves, sir,” Victor agreed eagerly. 

“T do not want to appear hard- 
hearted,” Mr. Simon Chisholm _pro- 
ceeded. “Of course, many—most would 
declare anything of the kind you propose 
utter folly for one in your position. ‘The 
part of wisdom though,” the speaker 
proceeded deliberately, “is to make the 
best of circumstances—ah—in fact—”’ 

“Yes,” Victor assented delightedly. 

“Now I am—ah—” a subdued and 
sedate smile played about the straight 
lips, “going to give Cupid a chance. No 
harm can come of it and — possibly 
good.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ Victor replied. 

“T am going to clear a way for ro- 
mance.” 

“Ves sir,” Victor returned greatly 
puzzled. 

“You are, I believe, in the real estate 
business.” 

“And insurance.” 

“You have not found either extremely 
remunerative.” 

“No, sir.” 

“T am about to set you a task—try 
you, as it were; let you win your spurs, 
as one might say. You know Long 
Point ?” 

“That waste strip covered with rocks 
and a grove of trees extending into the 
lake which no one has ever been able to 
use for anything.” 
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Mr. Simon Chisholm frowned. 

“I hope you do not regard it in that 
way, Mr. Smith,” he responded. “My 
plan is to put it in your charge to sell.” 

“But it’s an impossible proposition.” 

“So much the more glory for you if 
you are successful with it,’ her father 
chuckled. “So much the more shall I be 
convinced that you are really capable.” 

“What do you ask for it?” inquired 
Victor dolefully. 

“There are ten acres,” her father con- 
tinued. “I will not put a price. I shall 
only say that the more that you succeed 
in obtaining, the greater, naturally, will 
be my confidence in you—” 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Chisholm, it’s a hope- 
less undertaking,” Victor protested rue- 
fully. 


When later Victor repeated to Rose 
the outcome of the conversation she re- 
mained for an instant silent. They were 
seated in a bower in the garden, beside 
the house in the village where dwelt her 
dearest friend, Miss Amelia Willets. 
This spot often served them as a tryst- 
ing-place—not exactly secret, but in a 
measure removed from direct parental 
observation. 

“It’s awfully mean,” she exclaimed at 
last with indignation. “I did not think 
it of father.” 

“What?” Victor asked. 

“Don’t you see? Oh, I didn’t believe 
he was so anxious about a few old dollars 
as that. It isn’t really, you know, that he 
is unkind or doesn’t care about me, but 
the habit and instinct has been so long 
with him that he can’t help turning ev- 
erything to account in getting what he 
can. Still, I shouldn’t have said he’d sac- 
rifice me—sell me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He doesn’t realize it himself. For a 
long time he’s been crazy to get rid of 
that property. He knows that under the 
circumstances you’d do anything to sell 
it; that he couldn’t have an agent more 
active, and he’s set you at it. It’s a way 
of disposing of the land without exactly 
committing himself to disposing of me, 
and if he does have to consent — why, 
there will be the sale of the land accom- 
plished.” 
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Rose looked her high disapproval as 
she reviewed such parental machination. 

“It’s—Napoleonic,” murmured Victor 
in involuntary admiration. 

“Through years of it, money-making 
has become a monomania with him, until 
he forgets everything else. That’s the 
reason he’s the richest man in the village 

but I wish—oh—there is only one 
thing. Just to take him at his word, sur- 
prise him—sell the land for a big sum- 

‘“That’s easier said than done,” Victor 
declared. 

“T wont hear that,’ Rose assured him, 
as with a swift motion she brushed the 
softness of her cheek against his. ‘‘You 
know what belief I have in you. Don’t I 
know that you can do anything?” 

Therefore, Victor sat in the attitude 
of dejection before his office in the bright 
July sunshine. At last he raised his head 
slowly, though his spirits, if anything, 
sank, and he gazed listlessly over the 
immediate landscape. 

His purposeless look strayed over the 
empty freight-cars; to the switch, and 
passing farther rested upon the green 
rolling heights in the distance where the 
great country-places were—a world as 
cut off from the local association of Hill- 
side as if the inhabitants had been, in 
fact, in another planet. Half hidden 
among the trees rose a spreading wing 
of the big Cushman house. On the other 
hand overlooking the lake stood the huge 
pile of the Woodward chateau. He had 
heard in a vague way that the stately 
Miss Evelyn Woodward was engaged to 
be married to young Mr. Harold Cush- 
man. How happy such a lot, he reflected, 
with no material consideration to make 
difficulties. Existence must be plain sail- 
ing, he concluded sadly, and the course 
of true love a smooth garden-path for 
such favored mortals. Victor was not 
naturally of an envious disposition, but 
in the gloomy mood in which he was he 
momentarily took an exceptionally acri- 
monious view of life. 


II 


Mr. Harold Cushman frowned even 
more deeply as he drew on his leather 
gauntlets and descended the broad per- 


ron before ‘Castle Cushman,” as the 
great courtry-house was locally called, 
to the big Gaillard already chug-chug- 
ging in the drive. He displayed every 
visible sign of great malcontent as he 
mounted to the driver’s seat, while the 
chauffeur sprang into the tonneau, and 
started the machine with abrupt swift- 
ness. ‘The car sped out between the high 
stone pillars of the gate of the grounds 
and raced down the road at a good deal 
beyond the local speed-limit. He bore 
every aspect of a man seeking to escape 
something, but though a sixty horse- 
power Gaillard is one of the most ad- 
mirable inventions of an age, which 
more than any other has eliminated 
space, thought and care are even more 
swift and hung as persistently on him as 
if he possessed more rapid means of 
progress than a cavalier of old. 

The glumness of his countenance did 
not abate, but rather the lines of his fore 
head grew deeper and firmer as he tore 
along. The highest speed could not leave 
memory behind and he thought, even at 
full flight, as he had done nothing but 
think of the disaster which had overtaken 
him. Was he to blame? ‘To be sure he had 
lost his temper, but who would not? To 
be accused of indifference when she was 
all in all to him. What did she expect. 
Unquestionably she was a spoiled child, 
and as in much the same way in child- 
hood she had found the most gorgeous 
Christmas-tree unsatisfactory to her ex- 
acting infantile taste, was she not now, 
as a grown young woman, crying for a 
sentimental moon? 

Because their engagement had come 
about most naturally; because there had 
been no opposition, rather everything and 
everybody had smiled upon it, was no 
reason that he did not care for her quite 
as much as if he had been obliged to 
slay dragons, conquer ogres, or to go 
through fire and water to win her. Really, 
to have trouble come because there had 
been no trouble, that was beyond all for- 
bearance. Did not such conduct prove a 
great many things, which, in reason, 
should convince him he should forget 
her at once and be glad that the engage- 
ment was broken, but which, in fact, did 
nothing at all of this? 
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That was the spot where he had first ventured to take her hand 


“Why,” she sobbed. when at their last 


meeting matters had advanced to an 
acute and intense stage, “how do I know 
that you love me, when you have done 
nothing to prove it?” 

Certainly Miss Evelyn Woodward was 
unusually nervous and exacting that day. 

“It’s just because we see each other so 
often and have lived the same lives and 
I’m nothing but a habit.”’ 

“That’s not so,” he declared angrily. 

“You never would have cared if there 
had been any difficulty in getting me,” 
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she wept. “You've never been called up- 
on for anything hard or self-denying or 
anything in the least to show it.” 

“Shouldn’t we be glad 
haven't ?”” 

“No,” she persisted mutinously. “A 
girl has a right to demand something. 
Why, you haven’t even done anything 
foolish.” 

“TIsn’t that—foolish ?” 

“Oh, if you wont understand—If that 
is the way you look at it—If you call me 
names—”’ 
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“Vou are not fair,”’ he declared. ‘You 
ought to trust me.”’ 

“How can I when there’s nothing to 
make me?” 

“Of course,” he retorted haughtily, 
“if | have been mistaken in thinking that 
you cared—”’ 

“T am afraid it has all been a mistake,”’ 
she whispered passionately. 

“Oh, well,” he answered hotly, “it’s a 
mistake that need not oO on.” 

“Oh, please ’ she exclaimed 
rising to her feet. ““Vhis is horrible. We 


please 


are wrangling ignominously. It’s better 
now though than later, when it would be 
too late. Better that we have found out 
now, when all can be finished, and there 
need be no more—Good-by.” 

“(Good-by,” he rejoined, flinging him- 
self out of the room and the house. 

The quarrel, as he reflected on it, 
might have arisen from the most unsub- 
stantial cause, but the result, to all in- 
tents and purposes, was the same as if 
springing from the most serious of mat- 
ters. Veritably both in her life and in his 
life, the tendency and temptation was to 
make mountains out of crumpled rose- 
leaves, but a tempest in a tea-cup was 
nevertheless a storm, and the effects not 
to be disregarded or escaped. 

Could he have taken too much for 
granted? He was painfully aware that 
never before had he realized all she 
meant, how necessary she was to him, 
until this bolt from a blue sky. With this 
new knowledge came a new poignancy of 
regret, and he reconsidered the past with 
ever increasing uneasiness and despair. 
What a fool he had been not to under- 
stand at the time the wonder and marvel 
of it. He thought of their perfect com 
panionship, their ready understanding 
one of the other, of all they had shared 
together. To be sure they had not much 
time to be with each other, but the oc- 
casions on which that was possible had 
really been the best part of his life, as he 
acknowledged now, the only vital part 
of it. 

He recalled the many delicious plots 
in which they had engaged—in the whirl 
of engagements and the demands of the 
world—to secure some part of the day 
for themselves. ‘To how many subterfuges 


they had been driven to escape so that 
their evasions had assumed the character 
of small adventures. 

Their favorite method of obtaining 
freedom had been to drift out in a row 
boat from the Woodward pier and hide 
themselves amid the trees of an unfre 
quented grove of a lake-peninsula, and 
there to talk uninterruptedly or indulge 
in even more intimate silence as the sun 
went down. That was the spot where he 
had first ventured to take her hand and 
hold it, the stillness and beauty of the 
hour and the surroundings, making such 
a sentimental departure from the usual 
jolly comradeship both natural and pos- 
sible. There, standing on the narrow strip 
of strand, he had told her that he loved 
her, and, in a confusion of words which 
he could not recall exactly, she had con- 
sented to marry him. Sitting on that moss 
covered log he had first kissed her, and 
she had rested her head on his shoulder 
in a trustful confidence that was very 
new and sweet. They had returned to the 
place after their engagement was an- 
nounced, as the one locality where they 
could be away from observing eyes, and 
gradually gathered 
about their retreat until it had come to 
be, in a way, peculiarly their own and 
consecrated to their affection. 

The automobile had left the village 
behind and now was out on the high road 
which led along the shore. Bitterly he 
considered that he could not look for- 
ward to their usual quiet hour by the 
waterside before they went to dress for 
the formal dinner. They had parted for- 
ever. They were now never to see each 
other, or if they did, they would either 
not speak or at most bow politely one to 
the other. His eyebrows were drawn in a 
harder line; his teeth closed more firmly. 

Now, when he had lost everything, he 
realized how much all had been; that the 
most precious part of his existence was 
the sum of the quiet moments snatched 
from the daily weariness there by the 
lake; that all he should remember best 
and most and longest was connected with 
that beach and those trees where they had 
strayed and rested together in a region 
which seemed in his memory now like an 
enchanted wood, filled with myriad mys- 


associations had 
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tic forms of magic and holding all the 
glamour and glory of romance. He could 
never forget it. That would be the point 
to which his heart would turn, whither 
e would journey in his imagination, 
which would evermore be sacred to him. 

Harold jerked his head swiftly about 
and at the same instant his fingers on 
the mechanism brought the car up with 
wholly unnecessary sharpness. ‘The road 
was a flat, smooth course with nothing 
n it. Still he forced the motor to a stand 
still and sat gazing before him with 
1@ appearance of one fallen from the 
louds, whose bubble has burst, who has 
inexpectedly received a douche of cold 
water. Downward and across a meadow 
e stared to a spot near the lake’s edge 
where a large bill-board painted white 
ad been erected on which was inscribed 
n huge black letters: 

FOR SALE 
UNEQUALED FACTORY-SITE 
VICTOR SMITH 
184 STATION STREE1 


II] 


Mr. Victor Smith had _ transported 
himself from the door-step to the desk in 
his hot, cubical packing-box of an office. 
Such removal, however, had not with- 
drawn the expression of deep care from 
his countenance. Though he no longer 
looked down, but with his chair tipped 
back viewed the ceiling, his eyes were 
still lacking in hopefulness. 

On a sudden his chin was lowered. He 
appeared to listen curiously. At the same 
moment the front legs of the office-seat 
came to the floor. Victor bent forward 
hearkening with the air of one unable to 
trust his senses. Yes, certainly, he had de- 
tected the swoop of an approaching au- 
tomobile, which, to be sure, was nothing 
uncommon. That the car, however, should 
slow up in that particular locality was 
unprecedented ; that it should have come 
to a stop just where it did was amazing. 
Rising and peering round the corner of 
the small, dusty, uncurtained window, 
he was unable longer to doubt. There, 
before his very door, rested a resplendent 
car of the largest size and clearly of the 
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most expensive build. What was more, 
descending from it was Mr. Harold 
Cushman, whom Victor knew by sight, 
and more marvelous still, he was unmis 
takably preparing to mount the steps. 

Victor flew back to his post at the desk 
and at once appeared to busy himself 
with a mass of correspondence. At least, 
when the door opened, he was seemingly 
so absorbed that for an instant he did not 
look up. 

“Ah, I beg your pardon,” began the 
new comer. 

“T beg yours,” exclaimed Victor with 
emphasis as he sprang to his feet, “but a 
most important matter—”’ 

“Sorry to disturb you,” interrupted the 
other briskly. ““My name is Cushman.” 

Victor nodded. 

“Yes, Mr. Cushman,” he answered, 
“of course I know you. Seen you often.” 

“Very good! To come to business. J ust 
now, as I was driving the car along the 
lake road, I saw your ‘For Sale’ sign on 
some land.” 

“What piece was that?” Victor in- 
quired, with innocent carelessness, quite 
as if his placards were frequent features 
of the landscape. 

‘Just west of the village.’ 

“Oh, yes, undoubtedly the Long Point 
property. A very fine piece of real es- 
tate.” 

“Undoubtedly. Now, I’ve suddenly 
taken a fancy to it; in fact, I want to 
buy it.” 

“You!” Victor could not help exclaim- 
ing in unconcealed wonder. 

“Why—yes. I—I see you offer it as a 
factory-site. Now, I don’t like the idea. 
I think I could find another and less ob- 
jectionable use for it. Say a lumber-yard 
or something of that sort.”’ 

“A lumber-yard. You— Mr. Cush- 


b] 


man,” Victor continued, opening his 
eyes. 

“Anyway I want it,”’ replied the other 
impatiently. 

“Certainly — certainly,” Victor re- 


sponded hastily. 

“Now, what’s the price?” 

“There are ten acres. I believe the 
owner, Mr. Chisholm, would consider 
any reasonable offer.”’ 

“You wont find it at all easy to get 
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rid of such a misfit piece. Now, if a hun- 
dred dollars an acre cash at once—”’ 
‘“‘“\ hundred dollars an acre!” Victor 


exclaimed rapturously. Then he repeated 
with disapproval, ‘‘a hundred dollars an 


acre.” 

“That’s what I say. I can’t think any 
body will pay more.” 

“]—I] will communicate,” said Victor 
with some precipitancy, ‘immediately 
with Mr. Chisholm. Of course, I don’t 
know what his views may be.” 

“All right,” the prospective buyer an- 
swered as he stepped 
toward the exit. 

“Just let me know 
about it as 
you can. Good-day.”’ 
~ Victor stood per 
fectly still until the 
door was closed. In- 
deed, he did not stir 
until he discovered, 
through the small 
dingy panes, that the 
automobile was well 
under way and rap- 
idly disappearing up 
the street. Then, 
with a mystic step, 
as if engaged in a 
ceremonial perform 
ance, he began sol 
emnly to circle the 
floor. More rapid 
became his gyrations 
until his capers be- 
came a perfect wild 
war-dance of a tri- 
umph. 

“Hurrah !” hecried 
banging down a 
ruler which he had caught up from the 
table in the exuberance of his joy. 
“Sold!” 

Forthwith however his radiant visage 
clouded over. A disturbing reflection had 
come to him. Hundred dollars an acre! 
Suppose Mr. Chisholm did not consider 
it enough. He had stated that he intended 
to measure his judgment and award his 
decision according to the degree of Vic- 
tor’s success. What if her father should 
not accept such a sum as proof of his 
ability. Victor’s former anxiety returned 
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with all its force. Might not such a prop- 
osition indeed be considered as an indica- 
tion of his inefficiency. In what way 
could he get more for a rag-tag and bob- 
tailed end of nothing, which no one had 
ever considered of the slightest value. 

He had halted in his saltatory celebra- 
tion and remained motionless at the spot 
where the chilling doubt had assailed 
him. He 
that he did not note a new sound. Could 
the car be coming back with its occupant 
to withdraw even the late offer such as it 

was? In quick panic 
Victor jumped to 
the window. A mo- 
tor certainly was ap- 
proaching. Inacloud 
of dust it was sweep- 
ing onward. Enough 
of it was discernible, 
though, for him to 
learn that, whereas 
the car which had 
just gone was of a 
glittering black, the 
one now bearing 
down was of a soft 
gleaming claret-col- 
or. That this also 
was about to halt in 
the same manner as 
the other was not to 
be questioned. Once 
more Victor jumped 
back, but almost be- 
fore he had seated 
himself in a flood of 
sunshine, the place 
was invaded by a 
flurry of rustling 
silken drapery and a 
swirl of light Summer-skirts. He had 
hardly time to regain his feet when the 
new arrival, as much hidden as if with 
domino and mask, threw back the wrap- 
ping of the gray veil and stood revealed 
with excited eyes and quick breathing 
rosy lips. 

“Miss—Miss Woodward,” stammered 
Victor. 

“Oh, you know me,” the turbulent 
vision exclaimed. “So much the better. I 
shall not have to explain. It’s only this,” 
she hurried on. “I was out in the auto- 


was not, however, so absorbed 
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mobile and I suddenly noticed a sign 
saying that you had a piece of land for 
sale by the lake. I want it.” 

“You want it?” Victor 
dumbfounded. 

“I—I want it—for a golf-course,” 
Miss Woodward declared in momentary 
confusion. ‘Then she continued with 
young, feminine impatience, “‘I’d like to 
take it—at once.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Victor with more 
steadiness. “Only, Miss Woodward, you 
know a piece of land—I cannot have it 
done up in a parcel 
and sent home.” 

“Of course 
she interposed with 


exclaimed 


not,”’ 


impressive dignity. “I 
understand there must 
be formalities, but 
they come later—the 
papers and all that. I 
merely wish to say 
now I’ll buy it at the 
price asked.” 

“There is another 
difficulty,” responded 
Victor, unacquainted 
with the ways of mul- 
timillionaire heiresses 
and marveling at such 
a method of doing 
business. “There is 
another buyer in the 
market who has just 
been here and who in 
a way has a prior 
claim. There is no 
harm that I know in 
telling you. Mr. Har- 
old Cushman—” 

“What! Mr. Cush- 
man thinks of buying this?” 

‘“‘FHe—he seemed most anxious to have 
it. He spoke of desiring to use it for a 
lumber-yard—” 

“A lumber-yard !” 

The speaker’s eyes blazed a bewilder- 
ing scorn and the low voice expressed a 
mellifluous animosity. 

“He has just been here—” 

“He shall not have it,” she declared 
firmly with the manner and appearance 
of an avenging goddess. ‘‘Whatever he 
said he would pay, I will give double.’ 





she cried. 


’ 





Miss Woodward? "’ 
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“Of course under those circum- 
stances,’ Victor assented, “the matter as- 
sumes a new aspect. However, | cannot 
agree to the terms off-hand. I am obliged 
to act in the best interests of Mr. Chis- 
holm, whose agent I am.” 

“Very well,” she answered turning, “I 

only know that I want the land. I can’t 
have dirty, smoking factories put up there 
or,” again the ring of unutterable disap- 
probation, “hideous lumber-yards. I hope 
you will be as quick as you can.” 
’ Victor followed her to the exit and to 
the sidewalk, where 
she had tripped as 
lightly as she had 
come. 

“Certainly — cer- 
tainly,” he agreed, 
bowing. 

“And, Mr. Smith,” 
she said, wheeling 
about suddenly and 
bestowing upon him 
a rapid, trustful smile, 
“I—I have particular 
reasons for not wish- 
ing to be disap- 
pointed. I am_ sure 
that you will do ev- 
erything you can to 
help me.” 

“Indeed I will,” 
Victor declared, and 
beneath the charm of 
her graciousness he 
meant it with all his 
heart. “Everything 
possible.” 

With open eyes and 
mouth he _ watched 
the car whirl his as- 
tonishing client away; next he returned 
with thoughtful mien to the office. There 
he appeared to reach a decision, for he 
advanced to the telephone, and when the 
desired connection had been obtained be- 
gan with his most incisive commercial ac- 
cent: 

“T want to speak to Mr. Cushman. Yes, 
call him.” 

Victor waited with his round and 
good-humored face unwontedly serious. 

“Yes,” he spoke with quick telephone- 
briskness. “Yes, Mr. Cushman. The fact 
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is there has just been another bid for the 
land about which you saw me—W ho ?—I 
see no reason for not saying. Miss Wood 
ward — What? Sorry. | did not quite 
catch what you said. Miss Woodward 
informed me that she wanted it for a 
golf-course Yes. I know there are links 
at the Hillside Club—Why, Mr. Cush- 
man, if you do not desire to have the 
Point overrun, as you say, with idiots 
and their caddies, you will apparently 
have to purchase it. The price—Miss 
Woodward mentioned a sum twice as 
large as you desired to give—What? Oh, 
twice that— Of course I will see about 
it immediately. My only desire is to do 
what is right by everyone and yet take 
care of Mr. Chisholm in the matter. Yes, 
Mr. Cushman, I'll inform you.” 

As Victor hung up the receiver which 
he had just removed from his ear, a 
dawning smile appeared on his broad 
mouth. He rubbed his hands in deliberate 
satisfaction ; taking the lapels of his coat 
between his fingers he settled it on his 
shoulders and straightened himself with 
a new air of conscious confidence and 
importance. After a pause he made ready 
for further speech at the instrument be- 
fore which he still stood. 

“Yes,” he requested with increasing 
geniality, “The Woodward place. You 
know that without my looking up the 
number. I want to speak to Miss Wood- 
ward as soon as possible.” 


IV 


Miss Amelia Willets was selling tickets 
for the ice-cream festival of the Center 
Street Church. That her closest confi- 
dante and “chum,” Miss Rose Chisholm, 
should go with her upon a mission of 
such consequence was only to be ex- 
pected. Nor did the fact that, in the 
prosecution of her purpose, one of the 
places to be visited was Victor’s office, 
deter Miss Chisholm from accompanying 
her thither. The demands of propriety, 
very strict after their fashion, as under- 
stood in Hillside, did’ not forbid that 
under such circumstances and so chap- 
eroned Rose should refrain from calling 
upon him at his place of business. As a 


result, therefore, when the demanded 
fifty cents had duly been received for the 
proffered red oblong of pasteboard the 
two girls remained for a moment chat- 
ting, and if the truth must be told, 
viggling delightedly. 

“I’m sure you'll come,” said Miss 
Willets archly, “for Rose is going to be 
in the flower-booth.” 

Her friend blushed a deeper pink in 
her happy confusion. 

“Well,” said Victor countering neatly, 
“IT know several fellows who will be 
there to see some one else, too.”’ 

Whereupon Miss Willets also grew 
rosy with gratification at Victor’s pleas- 
ant treatment of the situation, and both 
girls tittered excitedly. 

“Rosy,” commanded Miss Willets, “we 
must be going. I’m sure Mr. Smith,” 
with a laugh which indicated that the 
remark was, intended as humorous, “does 
not want us bothering him here.” 

Before, however, Victor could make 
the appropriate response a deep tooting 
sounded without. The three had been so 
absorbed that they had not noticed what 
had taken place, and only by a startled 
glance Victor discovered that a big black 
automobile was just stopping in the street 
beneath the window. 

“Oh, we'll go out this way,” cried Miss 
Willets, with all her accustomed energy 
darting out an exit at the back followed 
by Rose. 

The door by which the girls vanished 
shut sharply, just as the front entrance 
of the office was opened quickly, admit- 
ting Mr. Harold Cushman clearly in a 
considerable state of pertubation. 

“T say,” he exclaimed striding forward 
and at once introducing the matter which 
was evidently burdening his mind. 
“What's this? I told you I wanted that 
land, at any price.” 

“You did not say ‘any’ price,” Victor 
remonstrated. 

“Well, I meant it; I intended to say 
it,” Cushman answered. “And that is 
what I mean now.” 

“But,” protested Victor, “that is pre- 
cisely what Miss Woodward has said to 
me. Now, my duty to my principal—” 

“Hang your principal. As soon as my 
automobile comes back—I’ve sent the 
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chauffeur up to the telegraph-office with 
a telegram—l’m going to take you to 
your principal and we’ll settle the thing 
there and then.” 

“But—’”’ 

Victor paused with only the single 
words of his sentence spoken. The note 
of another horn broke the Summer after 
noon stillness. With a rush another big 
car—this one of a dull red, as the two 
men could see—drew up to the curb. The 
door of the motor was hastily thrown 
back and one of the smallest and slim- 
mest of yellow shoes was thrust over the 
floor and rested for an instant on the 
foot-board at the side. 

**Miss W oodward—”’ 
claimed. 

“Hello!” cried his visitor sharply, “I 
want to get out of here. I’ll go this way.” 

Harold Cushman turned toward the 
portal by which Victor’s other callers had 
disappeared from the scene, but not be- 
fore Victor had thrown himself in his 
way. 

“You— you must not. You 
That’s not a way out anyway.” 

“T can’t stay!” 

Harold turned, wildly searching for 
some means of egress, only to find him 
face to face with a tempestuous 
young lady who had burst into the apart- 
ment in unmistakable agitation. 

“Oh—Mr. Cushman,” she exclaimed 
suddenly bringing up with much of the 
action of a thoroughbred racer checked 
in with a heavy hand. 

“Miss Woodward,” Harold responded, 
doffing his cap and bending low. 

“Wont you—wont you have a chair?” 
gasped Victor bustling forward. 

The two last arrivals, however, ignor- 
ing him completely, continued to gaze 
at each other with an inextricable ming- 
ling of confusion and resentment. 

“Oh, why did you come here—when,” 
accused Miss Woodward impulsively, 
“you knew how disagreeable ; how odious 
it would be for me to see you ?” 

“T am sorry—extremely sorry,” Cush- 
man answered, chivalrously refraining 
from mentioning the fact that she had 
been the last to appear, and had in truth 
been the one to blame. 

“T merely wish,” Miss Woodward con- 
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tinued more calmly, “to transact some 
business, and I thought that in such a 
place as this I might be free from moles- 
tation.” 

“Why, you see,” Harold explained 
more cheerfully, “I was only 
about a bit of land I wanted—’”’ 

“Which I desire to purchase,” ended 
Miss Woodward with a deeply injured 
manner. 

“For a golf-course,” he rejoined, with 
meaning. 

“Well,” she retorted hotly, “you were 
trying to buy it for a lumberyard.” 

Harold laughed bitterly. 

“Anyway I was determined to have 
it,” he answered briefly. 

“Didn’t you want it for that?” she de- 
manded suddenly as she took a step for 
ward, eyeing him narrowly. 

“Do you think I am going into the 
lumber-business ?”” he replied wildly. 

‘““Then—why did you try to get it?” 
she insisted, drawing still closer and 
keeping her clear eyes fixed upon him. 

“I—” he hesitated an instant. “Why 
shouldn’t I tell you the truth at present ? 
I wanted it because of the—associations 
I had with it. Vhat’s the reason, if you 
must know.” 

She was very near to him now 
gazing at him even more eagerly. 

“You—wanted it 
she insisted. 

“When I noticed the sign about the 
factory I didn’t like to think of its being 
soiled and spoiled by that. Of course, 
everything is over, but I couldn’t forget 
the past, and I wanted to keep untouched 
the place so intimately connected with 
it—as representing in my mind, in a way, 
a part of it. Of course, that was rather 
absurd—” 

“It was not. It was not,” she inter- 
rupted joyfully. “Oh, I said you had 
never done anything foolish and this was 
—was foolish and dear.” 

“Evelyn!” 

“Harold! Harold!” she sobbed as she 
flung herself forward on his shoulder 
and his arms were clasped about her 
“Oh! Do you know I couldn’t bear it, 
either. I wanted to buy it and keep it.” 

“When I thought of your being will- 
ing to have it cut down and dug up into 
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hazards with golfers pounding over it, I 
was indignant.”’ 

“What did you imagine I felt when I 
heard that you intended to turn it into 
a—a lumber-yard ? I could not think that 
you would do that, just to desecrate it 
and the past, but it seemed as if you did 
and I couldn’t know what to believe.” 

“It was blessed of you to think of 
buying it, too.” 

“Of course I did—goose.”’ 

Victor Smith, who had been sidling 
nervously backward and forward against 
the wall, coughed discreetly. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, raising her head 
with a start and swiftly drawing away, 
her cheeks aflame. 

“True,” said Cushman ecstatically, 
“we are forgetting Mr. Smith.” 

“T think,” she continued shortly, “that 
we are forgetting a good deal consider- 
ing where we are.” 

“Never mind,” Harold comforted her 
happily. “It doesn’t count, since Mr. 
Smith has, in a manner, been a sort of a 
deus ex machina for us; our affair seems 
to have been in a large measure per- 
sonally conducted by him.” 

“Indeed, I can never thank him 
enough,” cried Evelyn, beaming on the 
nervous Victor in her most cordial man- 
ner. 

3ut—but—” he inquired anxiously 
and dolefully, “aren’t you going to want 
the land now ?” 

“Really,” replied Harold, 
n’t appear to be the same market for it— 
exactly.” 

Before he would proceed he was sin 
gularly interrupted. A muffled but dis 
tinct human sneeze clearly made itself 
heard. The three occupants of the room 
involuntary turned toward the door at 
the back of the office, as the sound un- 
questionably proceeded from that direc 
tion. At the same moment the knob turned 
and the interior of a dark, cobwebbed, 
and narrow bin was disclosed. 

“T don’t care,” Miss Amelia Willetts 
announced, issuing forth, more timidly 
followed by Miss Rose Chisholm, “I 
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couldn’t stand the dust, and I wont stay 
in there another minute, no matter how 
much Rosy tries to hold me.” 

This sudden incursion was received 
with ill-concealed amazement by _ the 
newly reconciled pair, now standing side 
by side. 

“Oh,” cried Rose to Victor, in the in- 
tensity of her disappointment, unable to 
remain silent, “aren’t you going to sell 
the land? What will father think and 
say ?”’ 

He shook his head hopelessly. 

“What's this?” inquired Harold. 
“There appears to be more here than 
meets the eye. What’s up?” 

Victor hesitated momentarily. 

“Why,” he burst forth, “I might as 
well let you know the truth. Miss Chis- 
holm,” Rose lowered her eyes demurely, 
“has done me the great honor of con- 
senting to be engaged to me. Mr. Chis- 
holm, her father, said if I was good for 
anything I’d sell Long Point for him. 
He set it up as a sort of test. When you 
were going to take it for a big price all 
was right, but now—” 

Victor concluded with a despairing 
motion of his head. 

“T am to understand,” observed Har- 
old gravely, “that the happiness of two 
young lives really depends on this trans- 
action ?” 

“In a way,” Victor admitted. 

Harold Cushman gave a_ strong, 
hearty boyish laugh as he clapped the 
other young man on the shoulder. 

“T made it a hundred an acre. We'll 
just let it stand at that. We ought to be 
fined something for making such idiots 
of ourselves, and it’s cheap at the price. 
We'll buy it together and give it to the 
village for a playground —and by the 
way,” he added to Victor, “we’ve a num- 
ber of farms about here belonging to us 
and the man who has them in charge 
has gone away. Suppose you come and see 
me about becoming our agent.” 

“Thank you,” replied Victor faintly. 
“Rose, I think I'll just telephone your 
father.” 
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Tommy Moore 


BY GEORGE PHILLIPS 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. W. COLBY 


HE Boss sat on the porch of his cabin 

smoking his pipe reflectively. Inside, 
the boy was clearing away supper and 
the rattle of the dishes rose above the 
confused hum of the city below. The 
cabin stood on a height overlooking the 
town and the canal, and from where he 
sat the Boss could watch both. On the 
one hand he saw the great work, in the 
accomplishment of which he had spent 
eleven years, and on the other hand he 
saw the tools with which the work had 
been done, and never for a moment had 
his vigilance relaxed. 

The cool of an Indian evening struck 
the Boss gratefully, wearied as he was 
by the day’s work. From the cabin came 
a low, crooning song, such as Indian 
mothers use to sing to hush their chil- 
dren, and the plaintive melody sent the 
Boss’ thoughts flowing in an unwonted 
groove. As he pulled at his pipe he won- 
dered how long it was since he had spent 
an idle evening, and mentally he ran over 
the years since he had first come out from 
England. 

There had been four years of grinding 
discipline while he learned the practical 
end of the trade, three years as assistant 
to the former chief engineer, and then 
the wonderful promotion on Macpher- 
son’s death, to be Boss in his stead. That 
was four years ago and now the canal 
was done. It was a great thing to have 
carried it through so quickly and suc- 
cessfully, and there was talk of an ap- 
pointment which would make him the 
envy of every man in the profession; 
but Moore knew that, whatever honors 
came to him, nothing would be quite the 
same as this first job which he had car 
ried to completion through untold diffi- 
culties. A good job and well done. 

He smiled in the darkness as he 
thought of the governor’s fluent praise 
when the canal was formally opened the 


week before. What did he know of the 
work? But he, the Boss, knew that it was 
good and the knowledge was balm to his 
tired soul. For he was tired—he admitted 
it to himself ; eleven years was too long 
to work steadily, and he would go away 
and loaf awhile before starting anything 
new. He would— 

A girl’s laugh floated up the hill and 
the Boss paused abruptly, in the act of 
striking a light. Why, that sounded like 
Pat’s laugh. In a second the years of 
work slipped off, and instead of the Boss 
it was Tommy Moore who stared into the 
dark and heard a mocking voice cry, 

“Hello, little Irish lad, been writing 
rhymes again?” 

A hasty step made him whirl round 
as young Billings came tumbling up the 
hill. 

“IT say, sir,” he began breathlessly, 
“we've just had a message from the gov 
ernor that he’s bringing a party out to- 
morrow to see the canal, and he hopes 
you can be here to meet them. I was to 
bring you a list of the names. They’re 
mostly local magnates, except an old 
general who’s touring India with his 
daughter; and they’re all to be at the 
station at ten to-morrow.” 

“Couldn’t you talk a little faster, Bil- 
lings?” inquired the Boss. “Or are you in 
such a hurry to get back to the dance | 
hear they are giving down there to- 
night ?” 

The boy’s hasty declaimer told Moore 
his shot had struck home. 

“Get along with you,” he commanded 
laughingly, “or you’ll be losing all your 
partners. Yes, tell them I'll be on hand 
to-morrow if nothing prevents.” 

But the boy still lingered. 

“T say, sir,” he blurted out, “couldn’t 
you—I suppose you wouldn’t care to look 
in on us to-night? It’s rather jolly down 
there, and they’re all keen to see you.” 
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Moore laughed easily. 

‘Are they now! Well, suppose I stay 
away and don’t spoil the impression. Or 
I’ll stay away for fear of cutting you all 
out. Now run along.” 


He entered the cabin and lit a lamp 
absent-mindedly. Strange he should 
think of Pat to-night. As the light flared 
up he bent over the paper and saw the 
name that headed the list. “General St. 
Clair Stevens,” 
fell from his fingers as he steadied 
self by the table. 

Stevens! His old guardian! Pat’s 
father! And Pat was coming, too; Pat 
would be here to-morrow—he would see 
her. In his hour of triumph she was com- 
ing to him. A sickening thought swept 
over him and he caught up the paper to 
find her name. Thank Heaven, there it 
was—Miss Patricia Stevens! So she 
wasn’t married though she must be twen- 
ty-nine, since he was thirty-four. He 
dropped the list and sat down to think 
it over. 

Left an orphan at fourteen he had 
spent his holidays with his guardian and 
he and Pat had played together like two 
boys. For nine years no recollection was 
complete without Pat—Pat of the red- 
gold hair and milky skin that no amount 
of sun and wind could tan; Pat of the 
clear, gray eyes and fearless temper; Pat 
of the mocking laugh and teasing-spirit. 
How she used to torment him about his 
Irish-blue eyes and wavy black hair! It 
was Pat who realized the steadfastness 
under the boy’s recklessness and urged 
him on to do great things, but it was also 
Pat who discovered his dreamy side, and 
delighted to jeer at his scraps of verse of 
which he was so desperately ashamed 
and which he yet continued to make. It 
was a queer combination and perhaps it 
was not surprising that the lad came to 
grief. He remembered with cruel dis- 
tinctness that final interview with the 
general. 

“You are twenty-three,” his former 
guardian had told him, ‘and of course I 
have no more authority over you. But 
when your gambling debts have been 
paid I understand you will have a bare 
hundred a year to live on. Macpherson 


he read, and the paper 
him- 
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says he’ll find you a place on the canal 
he’s building in Central India, and I ad- 
vise you to make the most of this last 
chance. You've had a good engineering- 
education and if you take care of your- 
self so that you don’t die of fever you 
ought to get on well.” 

rhe suspicion that perhaps the general 
would not die of grief if the ne’er-do- 
well died of fever had stung Moore into 
a pride which carried him through his 
farewells to Patricia. 

“Oh, Tommy,” she sobbed miserably, 
“you must write and tell me all about it. 
Don’t forget we’re chums, Tommy, and 
oh! I’m so sorry I made fun of you be- 
cause you were named for a poet. I know 
you'll be a wonderful engineer, but 
please do keep on writing verses and 
show them all to me.” 

Well, he had written her—once on the 
ship and twice after he arrived. After 
that he kept silence, and by the end of the 
year her letters, too, had stopped. She 
had expected such great things of him 
that he simply could not tell her how he 
was being kicked around and neglected, 
and he waited till he should win a steady 
position before writing her. But when his 
chance came, over a year of silence had 
passed, and he told himself he would 
wait till he had done something really 
big before telling her. Then the work had 
claimed him and she had not written—he 
thought she might be married—it had all 
passed away like the old life and he had 
faced a future in which was no woman to 
interfere with his ambition. 

But as he stared at Pat’s name under 
the lamplight all the old feeling came 
back in a rush and he laughed aloud, 
eager as a boy for the morrow. No sleep 
for him that night; the hours were all 
too short in which to remember and plan. 
He would show her everything and she 
would sympathize and understand as no 
one else had ever done. When at last he 
fell into a doze there was an old phrase 
running through his head, and he won- 
dered sleepily where he had heard it— 
“Bringing his sheaves with him,” he 
thought, and he smiled in the darkness 
because he knew the sheaves were good. 


He was up at five giving directions to 
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the sleepy boy for making the house pre- 


sentable, standing over the grooms to see 


that they cleaned the carriages for the 
party, telephoning the foremen to get 
their men ready for inspection, and driv 
ing Billings to the verge of distraction 
by his numerous orders. 

“The Boss is turning into a regular old 
woman,” groaned that afflicted youth, as 
he thought ruefully of his exertions the 
night before. “If I'd known it would take 
him this way I swear that message would 
have miscarried in the dark. Good 
Heavens, but it’s hot!” and he mopped 
his brow and longed for a hammock in 
the shade instead of an energetic chief in 
the sun. 

Finally Moore returned to his shack 
and, after a tub, arrayed himself in white 
linen and riding-boots. Some of the party 
were to ride out from the town and he 
had no doubt Pat would be among them, 
as he remembered their reckless gallops 
at home. After his usual blue working- 
suit he hardly knew himself in his finery, 
and he stared into the glass with a grin. 

“She'll hardly know me,” he reflected 
humorously. “I suppose my eyes are still 
that queer blue she used to tease me 
about, but my hair’s too short to be wavy 
and this beastly climate has tanned me to 
a cinder. Never mind, Tommy,” he apos- 
trophized himself. “If she mentions 
rhyming—which I haven’t done for ten 
years !—I’ll_ call her ‘Little Golden 
locks !’”” and he chuckled gleefully as he 
thought of Pat’s rage when he teased her 
about her hair. 

He sat down to breakfast in high spir- 
its and opened the paper with interest. 
He turned the pages eagerly till he 
found what he sought, and read aloud 
the news of the foreign visitors. 

“Accompanying General Stevens and 
his daughter on their expedition to the 
canal are—” here followed a list of 
names more or less known to Moore— 
“and Captain Barclay whose engagement 
to Miss Stevens is an open secret.” 

The paper dropped on the table as 
Moore stared at it in silence. After a long 
time he rose heavily and called to the 
servant. 

“Ali, tell Mr. Billings I sha’n’t be at 
the station this morning. I’m going to 
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the East Branch to look at a lock. Tell 
him to make my excuses to the governor 
and say that lunch will be served here 
when they want it.” 


He mounted his pony and rode away 
with a set face and a dull ache some- 
where inside him. Fool! Fool He might 
have known that a girl like Pat was not 
left for a fellow like him. What had he 
done to deserve her? Never written a line 
for ten years, and then expected her to 
walk in and admire his work! He cursed 
himself blindly, calling himself a coward 
for not. meeting her, but doggedly refus- 
ing to turn back. 

“It’s not playing the game,” he mut- 
tered. “I’m a coward not to face them 
but I can’t. She’d guess how it was—lI 
never could keep anything from her 
and she'd pity me.” 

He set his jaw and galloped on reck- 
lessly ; anything but her pity—he could 
not stand that. Half way to his destina- 
tion a wave of reaction set in and he 
pulled up his pony suddenly and asked 
himself what it all meant. 

“T’ve worked and been all right for a 
good many years without her. I haven't 
been in love with her all this time, that’s 
sure. Then what is it?” 

He reflected, frowning heavily while 
the pony switched impatiently at the flies. 

‘I’m tired, that’s what it is. And last 
night when I saw her name suddenly it 
seemed like seeing her and I felt lonely 
and homesick and I wanted somebody to 
tell me what a clever little boy I'd been. 
Idiot! And I thought of her all night till 
I persuaded myself she was the same per- 
son I used to adore and I fancied she was 
going to care as much as she used to. 
Then this morning, after a_ sleepless 
night, I was a bit unstrung, and seeing 
that paper upset me and I rushed off like 
a blind fool. Anyone would have been up- 
set,” he argued elaborately. ‘““Why, Pat 
used to be like a sister to me, and anyone 
would gasp at seeing their favorite sis- 
ter’s engagement announced like that. I 
suppose I’ve got to go on now as long as 
I said I had to see to the lock, but I'll 
hurry through and get back before they 
go. Dear old Pat, how ripping it will be 
to see her again !” 














He gathered up his reins and rode on, 
feeling ashamed of his recent heat and 
deliberately ignoring a small, persistent 
ache that would keep on bothering him 
through all his arguments. Now that he 
had decided to get back before the party 
left he could hardly wait to set out on the 
return journey. But when he reached the 
lock he was delayed by a number of un- 
expected things, and it was well into the 
afternoon before he could start. 

At first he rode quickly, in spite of the 
heat, but when three miles from home he 
slackened his pace and questioned him- 
self again. Should he go on or should he 
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e paper with interest 

not? All the man’s accumulated loneli- 
ness of the past years was at his side urg- 
ing him to hasten to the only woman he 
had ever wanted. All his pride rose up in 
revolt at the thought that she might see 
how it was and pity him. He was no 
longer a boy; he would have none of her 
compassion. The fallacies of the morning 
faded one by one as his desire surged 
hotly within him. 

He had worshiped strange gods for 
eleven long years; he had thought to 
make himself a home in his work and 
never to miss what other men possessed. 
He had been proud of his perseverance 
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they needed, and lo! he was hungry and 
thirsty for one woman in all the world. 
From the other side of the earth she had 
come to him, she stood in his house wait 
ing for him, and he dared not go to her 
lest he, who had fought his way among 
men and conquered where others had 
failed, should be overthrown by a sweet 
memory, a mass of gleaming hair, and a 
proud turn of a willful head. He dreaded 
to stand before those clear, gray eyes lest 
he should desire too strongly what was 
not for him, and prove such a weakling 
that the old trust and love of those eyes 
should be changed to scorn or — even 
worse—to pity. 

With a groan he turned aside into a 
smal' wood and, tethering his pony to a 
tree, flung himself on the ground and lay 
there in black misery until the shadows 
deepened to violet and the fresh evening- 
breeze aroused him. Then he remembered 
a day of long ago when he had quarreled 
with Patricia and had flung off in a rage, 
resolved to leave her forever; but when 
evening came Patricia had found him in 
the orchard writing verses about her. He 
had started up, meaning to escape before 
she saw him, but as he turned to go he 
heard her cry, “Oh! Tommy Moore, I’ve 
been so lonely ! Come and play again!” 

All the passion of the day faded in the 
cool of the evening, and with a curiously 
tender smile he drew his note-book from 
his pocket and, turning to a page that 
was not covered with calculations, he 
wrote line after line of the old nonsense 
as he had written it eleven years before. 


It was not by chance that General 
Stevens was visiting the new canal that 
morning. He had been brought to that 
point so skillfully that he wouid have 
been immensely surprised had any one 
told him it had been planned months be- 
fore by his daughter. In that mysterious 
way some women have, Patricia had been 
able to keep an eye on her cousin’s do- 
ings through the whirl of many gay sea- 
sons and proposals so numerous she was 
obliged to shake her head at herself when 
she thought of them. 

The first year after Tommy’s depar- 
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ture she had suffered a good deal for 
want of her friend; she had written him 
many times and looked breathlessly for 
his letters. ‘Then she had gone up to Lon- 
don to be presented, new men had come 
into her world, and ‘ommy had stopped 
writing. 

At first pride and later indifference 
had prevented her from continuing the 
correspondence. She had been dazzled by 
her sudden success, engrossed by older 
men, captivated by brilliant possibilities. 
As she developed in beauty and intellect 
great things were prophesied of her. She 
would make a perfect wife for an ambas- 
sador, men said ; she could fill a great po- 
sition ; and she was tempted to play with 
the idea. There were men who saw in her 
the other side ; her courage and daring in 
the hunting-field appealed to them; her 
gay laughter and comradeship was very 
attractive, and they begged her to leave 
the great world and come down to their 
sphere. 

Patricia could not have said just why 
none of these offers had been accepted. 
Some of the men she liked and trusted 
and might have grown to love; but since 
no one of them could quite displace all 
the others, she remained single—in spite 
of the remonstrances of her friends, who 
were genuinely distressed at seeing her 
throw away one chance after another. 

Season after season she ruled in her 
father’s house, attracting a set of people 
who gave her entertainments an envied 
reputation. An acknowledged wit and 
beauty, she was as eagerly sought after 
as when she first came out, and perhaps 
she was loath to resign a delightful posi- 
tion for the sake of marriage. Through it 
all she kept a drawer at the back of her 
head marked ““Tommy Moore”’—a draw- 
er that was seldom opened or remem- 
bered, but which answered any touch 
which recalled the name. 

Sometimes it was engineers who spoke 
of him—“New man in the profession. 
Cousin of yours, I believe. Moore, his 
name is. They say Macpherson is training 
him to big things on that new canal in 
India.” Or else it was some explorer who 
had come across Tommy big-game shoot- 
ing, and had some story of nerve and 
daring to tell of him. She heard of his 

















promotion and wondered why he had 
never written them of it—she supposed 
he had forgotten all about the little, red- 
haired cousin he used to play with. 

Once, when a noted traveler asked if 
she knew him, she answered quickly, 

“Know him? Why, I made that boy, 
Sir James. He used to spend his holidays 
with us, and I assure you I nearly teased 
the life out of him. But I haven’t heard 
from him for years.” 

“That’s a pity,” the man said. “You 
oughtn’t to have lost touch with him; 
he’s one of the coming men. Why, they 
say—”’ 

And he plunged into a story that made 
Patricia glow with pride for her old 
playmate. So when she found herself in 
India with her father, she had insensibly 
guided his steps towards the big, new 
canal. 

“We really ought to see it,” she told 
him. “They say it’s well worth a visit. 
And you want to see the governor, you 
know, and we’ll look up Tommy and see 
why he’s never been home.” 

And the general, conscious, perhaps, 
that he had dealt somewhat harshly with 
the boy and curious to see what he had 
made of himself, had consented. 


Patricia’s heart or nerves or something 
were behaving curiously as the train 
pulled into the station where they were 
to be met by Moore. She wondered why 
she was so excited that she didn’t want to 
talk; she wondered how soon she could 
see Tommy alone. She supposed he would 
be quite different—eleven years alter any 
man, and out here they spoke as if he 
were a stern, determined man, of fearless 
temper and indomitable will—no one 
seemed to know the dreamy side she re- 
membered. 

It was absurd, she told herself with a 
little shake, to be so interested at seeing 
him—after all the positions she had 
filled; to be nervous at meeting an old 
friend who had forgotten her existence! 
She would greet him very cordially and 
naturally, she decided, and leave him to 
take any attitude he wished. 

The train drew into th2 station amid 
the waving of flags and the crash of the 
local band aligned on the platform. 
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There was a moment of confusion—a 
medley of people all talking at once, and 
then the governor came up with an an- 
noyed look. 

“It’s too bad,” he said. “Mr. Moore 
has been called away and can’t show us 
over the place, but his assistant, Mr. Bil- 
lings, will take charge of us.” 

For a moment Patricia felt like a child 
that has been disappointed of a long 
promised toy and will not be pacified 
with another. Then a sudden anger swept 
over her. So he didn’t care enough to 
show them his work! With a radiant 
smile she turned to Billings and said: 

“Oh! That’s too bad. But I’m sure Mr. 
Billings will show us everything we want 
to see. Are we to mount here ?” 

About eight of them had elected to 
ride over the ground and Patricia was 
wearing a white linen habit and broad 
panama which set off her beauty to great 
advantage. As she sat erect and graceful 
on her pony by Billings’ side, that infat- 
uated youth grinned to himself as he 
thought what his chief was missing. To 
the end of his days Billings was con- 
vinced he had made that morning in- 
tensely interesting to Miss Stevens. To 
the end of her days Patricia remembered 
the hot sun, the unintelligible things 
about which she asked intelligent ques- 
tions, and not one word cf the answers. 

It seemed hours before they all as- 
sembléd in Tommy’s house for lunch, 
and then she dared not wander round and 
examine his household-gods as she wished 
to do. The rough floors, the scanty furni- 
ture, and uncurtained windows spoke elo- 
quently of his housekeeping, and she 
longed to “make him comfortable,” as 
she vaguely expressed it to herself. Pres- 
ently Billings brought her a large photo- 
graph he had found in another room. 

“There’s the Boss,” he said with pride. 
“You'd hardly know him, I expect.” 

Patricia took the photograph and 
glanced up in surprise. 

“Is that Mr. Moore?” she asked in- 
credulously. “Does that look like him?” 

“Rather,” said Billings. “It was taken 
about a year ago one day when there was 
an accident with a derrick and the Boss 
was helping them get the men out. A re- 
porter who was here took the picture, 
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‘“ Hello, little Irish lad, been writing rhymes again ?’’ 
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and it was so good I got him to enlarge 
me one and I gave it to the Boss, but I 
don’t think he ever cared much about it.” 

Patricia nodded absently. She was 
looking at a photograph of a great heap 
of timber and rubbish over which men 
were swarming thickly. In the forefront 
was a powerful figure in rough clothes 
just straightening up after lifting a beam 
on one shoulder. ‘The camera-lens had 
outlined sharply the heave of the mus- 
cles under the flannel shirt and the poise 
of the head as the body rose erect. It was 
a remarkable photograph, but Patricia 
noted only the handsome face, grown 
older, and the air of command in the 
whole figure. ‘hen the rest of the party 
clamored to see it, and she passed it on 
in silence. 

“Dear me,” said the general fumbling 
with his glasses. “Is that really ‘Tommy, 
Patricia? I should never have known 
him, What a pity he isn’t here! Is there 
any chance of his returning before we 
leave ?” 

“Hardly,” said the governor. “It must 
have been an important summons to make 
him leave after the message I sent him, 
and I’m afraid he’ll be kept late. There 
are always a lot of things to be done even 
after a piece of work is in running-or- 
der. Of course, he may ride in in time, 
but I doubt it.” 

After lunch the older members of the 
party disposed themselves to rest and the 
younger ones sat on the broad veranda to 
escape the heat. Till five Patricia endured 
the restlessness that was devouring her, 
and then she turned sharply to Billings. 

“This is such a pretty country,” she 
said. “Couldn’t we take a ride as soon as 
it’s a little cooler? We have to go back 
right after dinner, you know, and we’re 
leaving to-morrow.” 

Billings, completely under her spell, 
sprang up. 

“Just the thing,” he cried. “We'll ride 
out to the west and perhaps we’ll meet 
the Boss coming in. Will any one else 
come ?” 


But the others had had enough and he 
was left to take Patricia alone, to his 
huge delight. He said afterwards he 
couldn’t see why people thought her so 
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stately and unapproachable. He found 
her very easy to get on with and talked 
garrulously, to Patricia’s relief, since it 
left her free, except for an occasional 
word or assenting laugh, to watch the 
Western trail that wound up the hills in- 
to the sunset. When they had gone a 
couple of miles Billings pulled up sharp- 
ly with an exclamation of annoyance. 

“I say, this is too bad! This brute of 
mine has gone lame, and I’m afraid he 
can’t go another step unless I lead him. 
I hate to ask you to turn back, it’s so rip- 
ping here. What shall we do?” 

Patricia, with her eyes on the Western 
sky, had no intention of turning back, so 
she pointed to a little wood about a mile 
distant. 

“Suppose I wait for you there,” she 
suggested. “‘I don’t mind being left alone, 
and you can get a fresh pony and come 
back for me.” 

“T’ll be back before you know it,” cried 
Billings, and started to lead his horse 
with an alacrity that promised well for 
his return. 

Patricia rode forward feeling sudden- 
ly tired and dispirited. Why was she 
watching for a man who had gone out of 
her life so completely? A little sob rose 
in her throat as she recalled their fare- 
well. 

“Vou might at least have remembered, 
lommy Moore,” she whispered. 

At the edge of the wood she slipped 
off and tethered her pony to a tree. ‘Then 
she strolled down a glen, looking for a 
convenient resting-place till Billings re- 
turned. To her right the trees opened out 
in a sort of ride, and down the clearing 
she,went, her head bent, and flicking the 
fallen leaves absently with her crop. As 
she turned into a little glen she stopped 
noiselessly and leaned forward. A man 
was lying on the ground, one hand prop- 
ping his head and the other scribbling in 
a note-book. Patricia’s first instinct was 
to turn away; then she paused as she 
realized her approach had been unheard. 
Suddenly her heart gave a great leap and 
set off at racing speed. She steadied her- 
self against a tree and studied the long 
figure prone on the ground; surely she 
knew that thick, black hair, close- 
cropped as it was, and that impatient 
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twist of the shoulder which had grown 
so much broader since she last saw it, 
and she gave a silent laugh as she real- 
ized she had caught her playmate again 
at his old occupation. 

To Moore everything had become un- 
important as the old fascination of writ- 
ing crept over him again. His unused 
faculties were working slowly but becom- 
ing more alert every minute, and it was 
not until he paused in perplexity that he 
heard a light step behind him, and a 
mocking voice that said: 

“Hello, little Irish lad, been writing 
rhymes again?” 

With a bound he was on his feet and 
facing what seemed to his dazzled eyes a 
figment of his imagination. The setting 
sun was shooting his parting arrows into 
the little wood, and one had struck Pa- 
tricia’s red-gold hair where it was un- 
shielded by the sloping Panama. Her 
white habit had caught the same tinge 
and she seemed to him a golden image 
too like his dreams to be true. 

Still she stared at him whimsically 
till he advanced haltingly and held out 
his hands. 

“You!” he stammered. 

“Sure an’ it’s only Pat,” laughed the 
old, rich voice. “Don’t you dare to say 
you've forgotten me, Tommy Moore!” 

At that he threw up his head and 
laughed aloud. 

“Oh, Pat, it’s too good to be true. I 
never thought of your coming here. Give 
me a chance to pull myself together— 
this sort of thing doesn’t happen every 
day. Sit down, Pat, there’s a good old 
chap; I’ve such heaps to ask you.” 

Patricia sat down on the moss with a 
little laugh, by which she tried to cover 
up the exultation in her heart. It was ab- 
surd, she told herself, to be so happy; 
only, it was years since anyone had 
called her “old chap,” and ordered her 
round, and she liked it immensely, in 
spite of the years of deference to which 
she had been accustomed. She strove tu 
speak lightly and succeeded in deceiving 
the man but not herself. 

“What on earth have you been doing 
with yourself all these years? Why did 
you never write after the year you went 
away ?” 


“Didn’t suppose you’d care to hear 
about our digging a ditch in the mud. 
What have you been doing ?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Just going round 
a lot and traveling and seeing people.” 

“Any of the old crowd we used to 
know down in Leicestershire ?” 

“Let’s see. Yes, Frank Aylward is still 
at home, and Jack Mosely. Perhaps you 
heard his brother got the ‘V. C.’ in the 
war and was shot the next week. When 
Jack heard it he just said ‘Lucky beg- 
gar!’ He always was wild to go out, you 
know, but couldn’t on account of his 
lameness.” 

“Poor old Jack. Teddy was a good 
sort, too. What’s become of the girl ?” 

“Oh, Margery’s married. Quite a blow 
for you, I’m sure.” 

“Rather.” 

They were talking in a strained fash- 
ion without looking much at each other; 
each seemed to be waiting for a lead. As 
usual it was the woman who gave it. 

“Why didn’t you come to meet us this 
morning? Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self for letting other people show us 
your work? Explain at once, please.” 

All the gladness died out of Moore’s 
face as he looked at her and remembered. 
He spoke slowly. 

“IT couldn’t stay.” 

“Work? That’s a nice excuse when you 
hadn’t seen us for eleven years and | 
dragged the pater miles out of his way 
to see your old canal.” 

Somehow he had to give her the truth. 

“No, it wasn’t work; I was going to 
meet you. Then I saw a paper. It said—” 
He paused and resumed with difficulty. 
“It said—you were engaged.” 

That ill-behaved heart of Patricia’s 
was leaping again, but outwardly she was 
unconcerned. 

“How silly! They must have mixed 
me up with my cousin who is traveling 
with us. She’s engaged to Captain Bar- 
clay.” 

There was a silence. She sat playing 
with some leaves, conscious that Moore 
was standing over her. 

“Then you’re not engaged ?” 

She tried to answer lightly, but all her 
voice would say was “No,” in a strained 
tone. 














How she hated herself for being so 
weak! And oh! would he never speak 
again? In her embarrassment she picked 
up the note-book, and turned its leaves 
with a little laugh. 

“Just fancy! When I first saw you | 
thought you were at your old tricks. 
Nothing so silly, I see. What fearful cal 
culations! Do you really understand 
them, or are they just to impress peo 
ple?” 

She was turning the leaves, torn and 
discolored by the many wettings they had 
undergone in the course of Moore’s 
work, and covered with figures, dia- 
grams, and calculations. 

“Nothing so foolish as rhymes, | see,” 
she went on as he stared at her bent head 
and noted how the glorious hair still 
curled at the nape of her neck. “Why, 
what’s this. Tommy? Who is she? Is this 
what you were writing just now?” 

He nodded as she pointed at the last 
page of the book on which were scrawled 
lines which had nothing to do with en- 
gineering. At the top of the page stood 
the title and she read it curiously, 
“Bringing his sheaves in his hand,” and 
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looked up puzzled as he sat down beside 
her. 

“Patricia,” he said in a low voice, 
“these verses were written about a man I 
know, and I'd like to tell you his story. 
[t’s not easy to tell, but you were always 
good at understanding. 

“You see, he made an awful mess of 
things when he was a youngster, and 
when he was given a last chance he 
wanted to make good for the sake of a 
girl who still believed in him. It wasn’t 
easy, but he did it. Some time you shall 
hear the story of those years, if you want 
to. They were hard years and he changed 
in them; he changed so that nothing 
seemed of much importance except to get 
on in his profession and do good work. 
By the time he had succeeded he had no 
more thought of the girl for whom he 
had redeemed himself. She wasn’t exact- 
ly forgotten; she was just in a part of 
him that was closed. He lived a man’s 
life among men, and never knew he 
needed her. 

“This isn’t the story I’d like to tell you, 
old chap, but it’s a true story and I can’t 
alter it. But the point is this: she was 
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there though he didn’t know it. From her 
secret place she influenced him so that 
he kept straight, and lived as her comrade 
should, though he had no idea what it 
was made him lead a decent life. She’d 
so stamped the seal of her spirit on him 
he couldn’t have gone far wrong, what- 
ever the temptation. And then, when he 
had succeeded, he got word she was com- 
ing to see his work and he knew. The fool 
knew. She stepped right out of her secret 
place and said: 

“‘T’ve kept you for myself all these 
years; I’ve left you to make your way 
unhindered, and now I’m coming to see 
what you've that you've 
shown yourself fit to receive me.’ 

‘““Then—he read of her engagement to 
another man. Is it any wonder he fled, 
Patricia ? 

“T don’t know what your life has been 
since I left; I suppose I have no right to 
ask. But since, by some miracle, you're 
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not yet lost to, me—lI can’t say it, but 
that book’s been my life since I saw you. 
All of it work, and this last page—you. 
Will you take the sheaves I bring you, 
Pat?” 

The sun had set and the wood was 
filled with a strange, green glow. Pa- 
tricia’s hair was bronze in the twilight 
and her face was turned away as she lis- 
tened in silence with clenched hand. Still 
Moore waited, and as the seconds sped 
by, his hopes died one by one, and at last 
he reached out his hand to take the book 
from her grasp. He had offered her all 
he had and she could not take the gift. 
That was all. But as his fingers touched 
hers in the dusk her hand tightened 
swiftly on his and she turned to him with 
great gray eyes that swam in unaccus- 
tomed tears. 

“Oh, Tommy Moore,” she. whispered, 
‘what a long time you’ve been getting to 
the last page!” 


The Hills of Promise 


BY IZOLA FORRESTER 


‘' In Pursuit of the Princess,’ 


ART stopped speaking and looked 

around at the woman, but she was 
still silent. She had not uttered a word 
since he had started to tell her the truth, 
only sat there before the fire, rocking 
gently to and fro, her cheek pressed 
down on the baby’s little, bald head, and 
the baby was asleep. 

The only light in the room came from 
the fire. [t was about seven, Bart thought. 
His train had got in at the Junction at 
five-something, and he had walked over 
the hill-road to the house. He had not 
intended coming there. The best thing to 
do was to get out of the state as soon as 
possible; but since he had known that 
lewis had turned State’s evidence, and 
the chase was on for himself, there had 
only been the one desire in his heart, to 
be the one to tell Bertha the truth. 


It had even crushed out the keen, ex- 
perienced knowledge that he must get 
away. He had left New York at noon, 
and, against his better judgment, even 
against his professional instinct of self- 
preservation before all else, he had 
bought a ticket to the little mountain- 
town up in the Highlands, where he 
knew that Bertha was waiting for him 
with the baby. 

Even on the train, as he sat next the 
window, staring out at the Hudson, he 
did not know whether he would tell her. 
Perhaps it was a bluff, the tip that Petrie 
had given him. Perhaps Lewis hadn’t 
told. Perhaps the two of them were in 
league, and wanted to get him out of the 
way. Petrie was clever. Hadn’t he found 
him out, and dogged him, and deviled 
him, and dragged the nerve out of him 

















ever since he had finished the Clinton 
term. 

He had tried to walk the straight-line. 
Not from any squeamishness, or latent, 
white-feather instinct bequeathed by ten 
years of the “pen.” It was on account of 
Her. 

He had met her down in New York 
when he had been out only about a 
month. She was “demonstrating,” as she 
called it, handing out some jelly-com- 
pound in one of the department-stores. 
\nd she had seen him standing watching 
her. That was all. Just a straight clear 
look past the crowd into each other’s 
eyes, but it had changed the outlook on 
life for Bart. 

After they were married he had taken 
her up to the Highlands. He knew of the 
house, and it was quiet and pretty. Petrie 
had been very decent about money. Even 
after all expenses of the trial had been 
paid, and the little side-items of the 
‘‘pen” routine besides, for ten years, there 
was yet a solid balance to Bart’s credit. 
He had taken the entire brunt of the 
deal, and held his tongue when he could 
have sent up all of them, Petrie, Lewis, 
Judd, and old Ross. But he had told 
nothing, had taken his sentence, and 
served it without any talk, even without 
any sense of revenge. He felt none, in 
fact. It was all in the game. He had 
taken a chance. So had the others. And 
he had been caught. It was very simple. 
He paid, and made no unnecessary noise 
about it. 

But Petrie was not satisfied. He had 
kept a line on him, and sent for him 
several times to take a run down to the 
city. And Bart had gone. Not that he 
meant to go back into the old life, but 
the call had stirred something in him 
that even Bertha’s love had not sufficed 
to kill, the sense of palship with the 
crowd, his crowd that lhe had given up 
ten years of his life for. 

And now they said Lewis had turned 
State’s evidence. Petrie had left for South 
America that afternoon. Petrie never 
wasted time when he saw the red flag of 
danger in the offing. The rest had hunted 
cover, too. Lewis had been caught. And 
Petrie’s last word had been that they 
were after Bart. He had presented the 
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check. Petrie had forged it. It had been 
a big one. His share would have taken 
Bertha and the baby and himself out 
West somewhere, and settled them for 
life. 

The temptation had been keen. ‘The 
money from Petrie had kept them over a 
vear, but it was getting low, and he 
couldn’t seem to get a line on life, that 
is, ordinary workaday life as it is lived 
by ordinary, workaday people. ‘The other, 
Petrie’s plan, meant five minutes of sus- 
pense, and then surety for years. 

He had taken the chance ; had played 
the same old game, and the curious part 
of it had been, that once he was fairly 
started, all thought of Bertha had left 
him. There was only the old exhilara- 
tion, the sense of danger, the excitement 
of the gamble. Lewis and old Ross had 
watched outside the bank. Petrie was in 
a room in an up-town hotel—waiting. 
He always bought his out-of-town ticket 
the day before, and smoked until the 
thing was done. They had always picked 
Bart out as “presenter.” He looked the 
part. He was clean cut, well dressed, 
decisive, and resourceful with his tongue. 
And he never got rattled. The ten years 
in prison had, if anything, increased his 
calm air and poise. 

He had presented the check all right. 
It was cashed. Inside of half an hour 
after he and Lewis started up on the 
subway for Petrie’s hiding-place, the 
bank-detectives were after them. Petrie 
was gone when they reached the hotel. 
Judd had sent him a warning. Lewis had 
left Bart at the hotel, while he went out 
to look around, and connect with Petrie 
somehow. That was all. The next had 
been a message over the telephone. It was 
from Petrie. He merely said that Lewis 
was elected, and had turned against the 
organization. 

Bart understood. He had left the hotel 
and gone to the depot, and instead of 
making clean tracks to Canada, or out 
West, he had bought the ticket for the 
little town in the Highlands, with a 
vague conviction that he must be the 
first to tell the truth to Bertha. 

Now he had told it, had said he 
married her under a lie, had dragged her 
pure life down to be linked to that of 
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an ex-convict, and given the baby in her 
arms a criminal for a father, and a 
smirched name to bear. It was not an 
easy thing to do. When he had finished, 
great drops of perspiration beaded his 
face, and the two hands that gripped the 
back of the chair, trembled. But the 
woman only rocked back and forth, with 
her cheek pressed to the sleeping baby’s 
head, and her blue eyes fixed on the fire. 

“T had to come up here and tell you,” 
he said. “I can leave right away, and no 
one will know. You can do as you please. 
Wait here, and join me later, or quit 
altogether.” 

“Will anybody come here after you?” 
Her voice was very low, but steady. 

“T don’t know. I don’t think anyone 
knows about this—about you, I mean.” 

“Have you the money that you got 
from the bank with you, now ?” 

“No.” 

“Vou gave it to somebody?” 

He hesitated. He had given it to Lewis 
to pass along to Petrie, but one doesn’t 
tell even one’s wife a pal’s secret. 

“Ves, I gave it to somebody else.” 

Suddenly there came a sound from out- 
side, the grating of carriage-wheels on 
the graveled drive at the side of the 
house. The man and his wife looked at 
each other in silence as they heard it, and 
something leaped into that gaze from 
that other moment when their eyes had 
first met. She rose quickly, shifting the 
baby’s weight to her hip. 

“Lift up that round mat there by the 
sink,” she whispered. “Go into the cellar, 
Bart.” 

He caught her to him for an instant, 
holding woman and child in a close, 
fierce embrace, as his lips pressed hers. 
Then he was gone, and she straightened 
the round, home-made mat over the cellar 
trap-door, as the knock sounded from the 
front of the house. 


‘There were two men. She fancied she 
saw the shadow of a third under the 
porch, but she couldn’t be sure. 

“This is Mrs. Bartlett Ellis?” 

i a 

One of the men laughed, a short laugh 
that held a sneer beneath its humor. The 
other was older, and more diplomatic. 


“It’s no use putting up any bluff, Mrs. 
Ellis,” he said confidentially. “We fol 
lowed Bart up here. He’d better come 
along without any unpleasantness—for 
your sake and this.” 

His glance included the bundle in her 
arms. 

Bertha looked at him quietly, and 
patted the baby back to sleep, as it 
stirred, restlessly. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she 
said. “Is Mr. Ellis coming home to- 
night ?”’ 

“Watch the back door, Tommy,” sug- 
gested the elder of the two men. ‘May 
I just step inside, Mrs. Ellis?” 

“Certainly.” She opened the door, and 
let her eyes follow him as he moved along 
the narrow hall into the sitting-room. ‘I 
didn’t light up on account of getting 
baby to sleep,” she said, as she laid the 
child down on the lounge, and lit a lamp. 
Then she turned and faced the visitor 
inquiringly. “You want to see Mr. El- 
lis ?”” 

“Now, look here, little lady’—Bel- 
lows always prided himself on his suave 
gift of diplomacy with the gentler sex. 
He felt he needed it now—“‘it aint a bit 
of use trying to bluff this thing through. 
We know the whole thing. Bart’s tried 
to act up square evidently, but he’s gone 
back to his old job. Lewis turned State’s 
evidence as soon as we caught him. 
They'll get Petrie by wireless. We know 
he sailed. And we know that Bart came 
up from New York on the 5:10. He was 
recognized at the depot, and it’s a clear 
case. 

“Now, you just dig him out like a 
good girl, and tell him there’s no sense 
in making a fuss, and er—waking up the 
baby,”” again Bellows smiled his broad, 
benign, smooth shaven smile, “and we’ll 
take him back on the 8:55.” 

Not a glimmer of understanding 
showed on the woman’s interested face. 
She looked serenely into the detective’s 
eyes, a half smile on her lips, and won- 
dered what part of the cellar Bart was 
hiding in. If he would creep to the front, 
he might open one of the windows, and 
squeeze through. But there had been a 
third man somewhere in the shadows of 
the porch. She smiled steadily at Bel- 
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lows, and thought. Her heart was beating 
so fast and hard, it seemed that it must 
betray her. And the detective was talk 
ing, arguing, keeping her there while the 
other man searched the little garden, and 
beat the grass back to the woodshed, and 
the one that had come to the front door 
with Bellows, guarded the ways of es 
cape from the little house. 

Of course she realized this thing that 
art had tried to tell her. Bart was a 
criminal; that was it. He had been a 
convict. But it had been her love that 
made him try the better way. Even that 
was something, she thought. And this 
money, thousands he had said, this money 
even that he had helped to steal, was the 
result of the great longing on his part 
to make her life easy, to give her and the 
baby a beautiful home. That was the 
way he had put it. Other men might 
have seen the bitter, criminal side of it. 
Bart didn’t know how criminal it was, 
really, for in all his life, and it had been 
a reckless, merry life, before love had 
changed his point of view, he had never 
known the whole right in things. Right 
to him had only meant a square deal to 
his pals, and the highwayman’s charity 
to the poor. 

Listening to this strange man talk of 
crime, and penalties, and another term 
in Clinton, the woman knew how terrible 
it was; but somehow there was no repul 
sion, no awful feeling of hate for the 
man hiding in the cellar, nothing but a 
queer, gripping motherliness towards 
him. She wanted to hold him, and shelter 
him from those yawning years that, Bel- 
lows was telling her, awaited him, years 
behind the old bars over at Clinton, or 
Dannemora, or Sing Sing. 


And suddenly some words of Bellows’ 
talk caught her drifting attention. He 
was asking her if Bart had brought any 
money with him. 

“Vou will have to ask him,” 
swered. 

The detective leaned towards her, one 
finger uplifted. 

“He didn’t bring any, and do 
know why?” 

He paused. She must get the full sig- 
nificance of his words. Bellows had had 
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women to deal with before, and he knew 
the value of diplomacy over that of force. 
Also he knew fairly well the intricacies 
of the feminine nature, and the little 
special burdens that stretch breaking 
nerves to the limit. 

“He didn’t bring you any of this 
money because he left it down at the 
place where he hid in New York City. 
He left it with the woman he believed 
would shield him and stick by him. But 
she didn’t. She was afraid. And Lewis 
was afraid he would have to go up alone. 
So he told on them. And when he saw he 
couldn’t hide behind her petticoats any 
longer Bart Ellis ran away up here to 
hide behind yours—’”’ 

“It’s a lie!” 

She had started up from her chair, 
cheeks bright with color, eyes wide and 
brilliant with indignation. Bellows rose 
also, and pressed his point. It was a good 
one. 

“You don’t believe it! Listen here. Her 
name’s Rose Quinn, ‘Sparkles’ is what 
she calls herself. She was in with this 
Petrie gang when she was a girl of seven- 
teen. There aint any sense, Mrs. Ellis, 
in your getting yourself or the baby into 
trouble for this fellow. He’s simply an 
old time crook that’s gone back to his 
kind. They can’t keep away—” 

Bertha’s eyes closed. Her hands were 
clenched close like her lips. She was try- 
ing to keep her head, trying to tell herself 
that this man was lying—lying—lying, 
just to turn her against Bart, just to 
make her give him up. But the other 
picture was a vivid one. Maybe he was 
tired of being good, tired of the stupid, 
lonesome life up here in the hills with 
just her and the baby. But he had called 
them the hills of promise, and they had 
meant that to them, all that and more, 
in their love and happiness. She saw 
now, where the promise had been even 
a greater one to Bart, the promise of a 
freedom of spirit that no mere opening 
of prison-gates could give. 

“You can’t blame the boy too much, 
Mrs. Ellis.” Bellows’ voice came to her 
as from a long way off. “The woman’s 
a beauty, and she knows the whole game 
Petrie and the others play. You don’t 
understand this sort of thing, of course. 
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You aint their kind, and it aint right that 
your life should be spoilt, or the kid's 
either. Is it a boy or girl?” 


Not a word came from the woman’s 
lips. Slowly she backed away from him, 
her eyes wide and fearful, backed into the 
kitchen, and hesitated, there at the sink, 
beside the round mat. Her hand went up 
to her throat. If he talked any more of 
this woman, she must tell; even against 
her will and belief in the best of things, 
she knew she must tell, must point to 
the round mat, and they would find him 
down there, caught in the dark cellar 
like a rat. 

Bellows tried to catch her as she sank 
in a limp heap to the floor. Her scream 
brought Collins and ‘Tommy Burke to 
the kitchen. 

“It’s only the woman,” said Bellows. 
“She’s fainted. Get her up off the floor.” 

Burke made to lift her, and dragged 
the mat a bit to one side in his clumsy 
effort. Instantly Bellows perceived the 
crack marking the edge of the trap-door. 
Without a word, he touched Burke’s 
shoulder, and the woman was laid to one 
side. With drawn revolvers, the detectives 
raised the door by its iron ring, and lis- 
tened. A damp, earthy odor ascended, 
but there was no hurried dash up the 
narrow steps, no flash of a sudden shot 
in their faces, nothing but silence. Bel 
lows hesitated an instant then cautiously 
stepped down. He came up presently. 

‘He isn’t there,” he said, dropping the 
door back in place. “She was right.” 

“But he was seen on that train,” in- 
sisted his partner. 

Bellows nodded grimly. 

“T told her that. Part of the bluff. 
The coming up here was from Lewis’ tip, 
but he’s twisted. Bart’s too old a gun to 
run such a risk for the sake of a woman 
and a kid. It’s the 8:55 for ours, boys.” 

The woman on the floor stirred 
slightly, and moaned. Bellows lifted her 
up, and carried, her into the little sitting- 
room. 

The other two men went out to the 
carriage. 

“I’m sorry we made al! this trouble, 
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Mrs. Ellis,” said Bellows bluntly. “Tt 
aint your fault, this affair of Bart’s. It’s 
too bad you have to suffer, though. Bart 
ought to get his good and plenty, but it’s 
wrong to count you in on the deal.” 

Bertha looked up at him inquiringly. 

“Did you find him?” she whispered. 

“Not vet,” Bellows turned towards the 
door. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, “I want to 
ask you something. Was that—that thing 
you told me about—about my husband 
true?” 

“It was not,” answered Bellows can- 
didly. “It was a bit of policy.” And he 
smiled. 

‘There isn’t any such woman as this 
Rose Quinn ?” 

“There is not,’”’ Bellows assured her 
cheerily. “Bart may be a bank-thief, but 
[ never heard of any other girl that had 
landed his heart except you. That all?” 

“That’s all,” said Bertha. 


They were gone. She did not stir from 
the room until the sound of wheels had 
died away. Then she got up, and went 
outdoors, listening. It was starlight. All 
about her loomed the hills in their 
grandeur, dark blue against the violet of 
the sky. Over west, across the valley, a 
last flaunting streamer of orange showed 
through a cloud-rift like the dash of 
color under an oriole’s wing. Bird-calls 
came with shrill, long-drawn sweetness 
from the tree gloom. It was so still that 
she could even hear the falling water of 
the cascade back in the ravine. 

She daréd not call, but after awhile 
she went to the group of tiger lilies be- 
side the little porch. It was dark, too 
dark to see, but she knelt down, and felt 
behind the lilies for the cellar-window. 
It was unlatched from the inside. Also, 
the grass and sorrel growing around the 
window-sill was crushed and torn away 
by the roots. 

She stood up, and turned again to the 
evening world about her, opening wide 
her arms, her face upraised, and lips 
parted, her eyes gazing out to the hills 
that held him somewhere in their keep- 
ing. 











The Man Who Ran 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL CRAWFORD 


[RING could still be heard at inter- 
vals. The sound had been in the 
man’s ears for hours; sometimes nearer, 
sometimes farther away, sometimes si- 


lent altogether, and then the buzz and 


hum of the noontime jungle would 
swell out with peevish, insect insistence 
that exasperated even his dulled senses. 
Chen there would come into the droning 
monotony the crack ‘of rifles, muffled in 
the heavy air to the sound of blows on a 
board, and he would stop and stand 
trembling, straining for the inevitable 
volley, which always sent him plunging 
madly against the jungle-wall. 

The jungle held him. He hacked at 
the smooth, polished shafts of the bam- 
boo thicket, and his heavy knife recoiled 
like a counter-thrust from the jungle; 
he parted the slender green wands, and 
the wands gave grudgingly at the force 
of the sturdy strokes, then instantly 
whipped back and pinioned his body like 
hot bands. Octopus-armed creepers 
wound him about with entangling, cling- 
ing spirals, which, cut away, left behind 
a sticky, evil smelling trail to mark their 
hold; bits of leaves and twigs and tiny 
insects adhered to the gummy mass till 
his clothes were obliterated, and he be- 
came in appearance as much a part of the 
jungle as were the rotting, fungus-cov- 
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ered stumps and logs. The air was vapid 
with the steam from the hot mud of the 
swamps, and with the sickening sweet- 
ness of the narbilwe flower that stuck out 
its poisonous pistil like a red tongue loll- 
ing out of a hungry mouth. And ever the 
bamboo forest shut him into an endless 
succession of cages with pale green bars, 
whose feathery, swishing tops twenty 
feet above his head blotted out the sky, 
and left him to struggle on through a 
hot, moist gloom. 

The road behind him was lengthening 
—a ribbon it was, twisting and zig-zag- 
ging backward —a pin scratch on the 
cuticle of the jungle—which, in a day 
would be as if he had never passed ; and 
the flecks of blood on the bruised vegeta- 
tion were not drops from the jungle’s 
veins. Presently, light began to filter 
wanly between the bamboo shafts in 
front, and he crashed forward with re 
newed energy. Suddenly the ground gave 
way beneath his feet, and he rolled and 
bumped and slid down the steep side of 
a gully, and brought up on his back al 
most at the water’s edge. Great tears of 
weakness and terror ran with the sweat 
over his blotched, puffy face — nettle- 
poisoned beyond recognition. He was too 
exhausted to move, and so he lay on his 
back at the edge of the sluggish river and 
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listened for the firing; when there was 
none, the suspense of listening made him 
wish that it might be continuous ; when 
it recommenced, he cowered down as if 
striving to bury himself in the soft mud 
of the shore. For he knew that at every 
volley some of the little, brown men 
with whom he had slept and eaten and 
fought and marched for many days, had 
fallen on their faces in the ooze of the 
swamps, from which they were being 
hunted in twos and threes, and in little 
groups; and if he had not known that 
these men were dead, the vultures—tiny 
specks converging from beyond the hori- 
zon of the hot sky—could have told him, 
for they knew; and while the vultures 
waited, they watched him also. The fir- 
ing was drawing nearer, following the 
line of the river. 

The man began to curse; he cursed 
the hunted who were thus leading Death 
to greet him; he cursed the country on 
which he lay, and all of Central Amer- 
ica, at peace or at war; then he cursed 
his paper back in God’s country, which 
had sent him down there; and the read- 
ers, who demanded sensationalism at 
such cost, he cursed loudest of all; and 
last, he cursed himself for ever being fool 
enough to come. Back in North America, 
people were reading in their morning- 
papers about a Spanish-American Revo- 
lution — from the Inside; and the 
managing-editor of the big daily also 
read that column, and decided that it 
was good stuff and that Phrentis should 
stay a bit longer. Not because anyone 
cared anything about a deposed president 
of a country which most people could not 
find on the map, or whether he threw 
the usurper out of power, or whether the 
usurper threw him into the ocean, but be- 
cause people were interested, for the 
time being—in the lurid, graphic descrip- 
tions of a tropic-war, word-painted by a 
man who was fighting with the under- 
dog ; stories written in the field to which 
there clung the very smell of the jungle 
and of the camps, and which gave the lie 
to mere fiction. 

And that is why the man came to be 
lying gasping on the shore of the slimy 
river, quivering with the dread of what 
lay behind—for at the first shot, and at 


the first line of gray, shadowy figures 
pouring out of the early morning mists 
into the surprised camp, he had flung 
down his gun and had run in a wild panic 
of the fear that comes not into, but from 
men’s souls. And the little men who had 
fought beside him, and had gloried in 
their big American comrade, saw him 
run, so they also threw down their guns 
and fled, pointing in terror to him who 
ran fastest of all. It was not for them to 
know that the swamps and the mists and 
the long-stifling nights, with their 
drenching dews, had filled his Northern 
blood with fevers, and his head with 
sick men’s fears. He had not told them 
of the tightening nerves and the throb- 
bing head ; no, he had not told them that, 
but he had doubled his quinine, and stub- 
bornly fought down the ever welling ter- 
ror of a death in the swamp-lands and 
the jungles. And when that Death had 
leaped out of the night at him without a 
second’s warning, the tension broke and 
he had run in abject fear. So, when the 
demi-god fled, his idolaters had fled, too, 
and the troops of the new government 
had cheered and laughed and shot them 
as they ran. They were shooting some 
more of them now, the man noticed dul- 
ly; also that the firing was coming 
closer. 

The destiny which watches over Cen- 
tral America does not deem the sun alone 
adequate, so the whole sky becomes a 
reflector like a great, inverted, burnished 
bowl, and nowhere is there shade or rest- 
fulness of green ; everywhere is glare and 
shimmer of heat waves ; everything is the 
color of heat—the rivers, the jungles, the 
sand and the sky—breathless, throbbing 
heat. But the man was cold; his teeth 
clattered together, and the chills shook 
him so that his querulous words jolted 
out with a ludicrous ¢remolo as he groped 
in the darkness of delirium for his bed- 
covers; he spread his long arms and 
swept the blistering sand in ridges up 
and over his body, then plucked with 
thumb and forefinger at the “blanket’’ 
on his breast; and he lay there mumb- 
ling aloud the strange fancies that flitted 
through his brain. 

The spasmodic firing he had ceased to 
hear, but when a green and white cock- 








e crack of rifles sent him 


atvo discovered a snake in the high grass 
and shrieked a warning to all the world, 
the man heard that, and sat up with a 
cry of fright. In his wild starings about 
him, he discovered in the high grass of 
the opposite river bank, a riderless horse 
covered with mud and sweat and foam, a 
horse which snorted with fear, and 
pranced sideways in strange, inexpli- 
cable cavortings, as it followed slowly 
along the shore. Into the eyes of the sick 
man there flitted a look of cunning—he 
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ging against the jungle 


must not frighten away this much de- 
sired, shaggy, little horse ; so he snatched 
up a handful of the rank sedge-grass and 
waved it reassuringly. Then he lurched 
into the yellow tepid water and splashed 
staggeringly across through the shallows, 
still waving the grass. The horse gazed 
at him with bloodshot, rolling eyes, and 
backed away from his approach—awk- 
wardly, as if wounded or hobbled—and 
the man followed after, calling foolish 
reassurances and holding his muddy 
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grass far in advance; then, when quite 
lose, he sprang forward, and caught the 
horse fiercely by the forelock ; the shaggy 
pony reared and plunged and leaped 
sideways, but it could not shake itself 
free from the man at its head, nor from 
the dragging, bumping body that jerked 
and dangled from the stirrup. When the 
pony quieted, the man stared with the 
expression of a horror-struck, child at 
the tattered, muddy thing at his feet; 
some impulse prompted him to stoop, and 
wipe away the grime from the small 
brown face. It was Pippito, “the little 
one,” his own humbly adoring boy-order- 
ly; Pippito, who had tried to follow aft- 
er him with a horse to insure his safety ; 
Pippito, “the little one,” who thus had 
found him. He had forgotten Pippito, 
he had forgotten them all—had deserted 
them—For the moment he was sane, and 
he sickened at the remembrance. ‘Then 
from above the river bend came the 
sound of shots; the man flung up his 
head to listen, and his eyes were the eyes 
of Fear; at the ever following volley, he 
snatched the bridle, tore the little foot 
savagely out of the stirrup, and flinging 
himself on the quivering pony’s back, 
galloped into the forest. 

Mile followed mile; the pony walked, 
or loped, or browsed at will, for the man 
had sunk into a stupor, and rode with 
head bobbing and jerking, his long legs 
dangling almost to the ground; his fin- 
gers were interlaced and locked in a 
death grip on the saddle-pommel, but 
the elbows flopped at each stride, and 
his body swayed and sagged. The forest 
dwindled ; the trees became groups, then 
sentinels; into the ragged forest-front 
there ran tawny tongues of short, sun 
browned grass from the plateau that 
swept in a level, unbroken range to the 
low mountains, purpling in the brief twi 
light. Then the moon, an inflamed, half 
closed eye, peered over the mountain, and 
shone on the shaggy pony and on the 
pasty face and whispering lips of the 
man, who careened in the saddle, now 
to right, now to left, till the pony snorted 
and stumbled; behind them trailed a 
long, black shadow which seemed to drag 
after them, catching and sticking on the 
unevenness of the dead grass hummocks. 
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Ihe mountain had no stepping-stones 
of foothills, but thrust itself up from the 
plateau like a crumbled wall; the pass 
was not a pass, but a breach rising steep 
ly on the debris of the over-toppled 
walls. And into the pass blind chance 
guided the horse and rider, and through 
the tangle of giant ferns and the thickets 
of thorn, to a spring, into which the pony 
plunged its forelegs to the knees, and 
from which it drank with long, noisy 
suckings. The man pitched from the 
horse’s back and crawled on hands and 
knees to the spring, and at the pony’s 
side he buried his gray face in the blessed 
water, and gulped it down more noisily 
than did the beast, until, for the time, 
the fever-fires were quenched and he 
wriggled back from the water’s edge and 
slept. In the dark, the pony crashed away 
in the thickets. 

When the sun’s rays had searched out 
the spring and had set the bubbles to 
sparkling like champagne the man 
awoke, lucid, and stared wonderingly 
about him, until he remembered the yes 
terday when the orange streaks of fire 
had leaped with a sputter out of the mist 
to meet him, and he remembered the 
faces seen through the mist—the faces 
of the men whom he had deserted—and 
last, he remembered Pippito; then came 
the fever-tide of swamp-poisoned blood, 
and on the delirium of yesterday there 
builded the delirium of to-day, and he 
scrambled up and up the trail and over 
the mountains toward the sea. The day 
before, the mumbling lips had only whis 
pered, but to-day he talked fast and 
loud, louder and faster as the sun beat 
down more fiercely upon the emptiness 
of the mountains. Rocky cliffs caught 
up his words and shouted them back and 
forth from wall to wall, and the moun 
tains learned the story that the swamps 
knew so well, and grumbled at echoing 
the bitterness of his self-denunciations ; 
his mood changed, and in self-pity he 
moaned over and over, and over again: 
“Ah! God! how sick I was; how sick I 
must have been!” and the echo blurred 
the words into whisperings and sighings. 
He no longer fled from the fear of 
Death, but he fled from himself and his 
own disordered imaginings. 














On and on, and over the divide, and 
down the slope, that lay all in the shadow 
which should have been cool but was not ; 
in a cloud of dust, he stalked jerkily 
along like a mechanical toy nearly run 
down; his body was lunged far forward 
with arms swinging like monotonous pen- 
dulums, except such times as he covered 
his rolling, fever burned eyes with his 
torn palms; for the rest, he stared 
straight in front with an unwinking 
glare into the Beyond. 
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slowly to anchor past the mud fort on 
the end of the palm-tipped point. 

He was on the lower slopes and at 
every step the recovery of his balance 
seemed more impossible, but each time 
that he pitched forward the lagging rear 
foot stubbed into the dust ahead, and he 
staggered on down the widening road 
and into the outskirts of the village: 
past an abandoned shack, past two empty 
huts close together, their roofs of palm 
branches thick thatched and clumsy; 





At the mountain’s base squatted a 
town; from the mountain-side it looked 
like a confusion of white blocks kicked 
helter-skelter by a petulant child. But 
the man stared out over the town and 
over the gray-blue sea that touched the 
town’s farther edge, and he did not hear 
the crisp, white surf on the yellow beach, 
nor the cracked bell ringing from the 
mud tower of the church, nor even the 
boom of the salute from one of the gun 
boats of his United States, as it steamed 


then on towards where in the middle dis- 
tance, more houses huddling closely at 
each side of the road, indicated that the 
town proper began. Something in the 
clouded brain of the man vaguely felt 
the presence of the town and as he sham- 
bled down the road he rolled his head 
from side to side seeming in search for 
some place to hide himself, like a sick 
animal about to die. And when at last 
he tripped and fell on his face, he did 
not rise again, but crawled painfully into 





juite close he sprang forward 


a great patch of rack bracken at the road 
side, and straightened himself out stiffly 
as if he felt he had reached his journey’s 
end. 

The short twilight had come; the gray 
sea met the gray sky, and the horizon 
line seemed to be hurrying ashore. A 
tiny sounding bugle from the mud fort, 
essayed an unmusical call. Here and 
there, a light shone inside a hut making 
it look like a crazy bird-cage, as the fire- 
light flickered between the bamboo poles 
which formed its walls; but for the most 
part the huts were dark and empty, for 
the people either sat or lay listlessly 
about their door-yards, torpid in the hot 
night, or else congregated -in the plaza 
where there was more animation and life. 
Ihe plaza was a great, dusty square, on 
which there faced the now empty market 
and the church with the high stone steps, 
and great, nail studded doors; and, on 
the other two sides, the residences of the 
more prosperous people, or here and 
there a shop with dim smoky lights. As 
the night-breeze freshened, and the heat 
of the day began to be forgot, the people 
grew more gay and strolled about from 
group to group, chattering and gesticu- 
lating, or else sat about the mud-fountain 
in the center of the f/aza, or on the stone 
steps of the /g/esia, where the fat priest 


squatted amongst his flock, and they 


smoked countless cigarets which glowed 
fitfully in the darkness. Somewhere in 
the shadows some sort of a stringed in- 


strument began to tinkle pleasantly. 
Soldiers in baggy red trousers, blue 
striped, and rolled high over their bare, 
brown feet, swaggered in parties of twos 
and threes, or lolled against the barred, 
sashless windows, and boasted to the 
virls inside. 

From the f/asa, down the steep, cob- 
bled street that ended in the deep sand 
of the beach, could be seen the lights of 
the gunboat, and their undulating reflec- 
tions on the black water. ‘The American 
consul and the American representative 
of the firm which owned the corrugated 
iron warehouse, had each donned his 
freshest white suit, and with gratitude. 
gone to dine on the gunboat; and now, 
from over the water there floated the 
brass strains of “My Irish Molly,” 
played with fervor by the band. 

Afid the man, lying on his back among 
the rank ferns, heard the band as one 
hears in dreams, and stirred and tossed 
uneasily, until more familiar sounds close 
at hand struck into his stupor, and he lay 
half-conscious, listening to the faint jan 
gle of accoutrements, and harsh, low 
spoken orders. So close to him that they 
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ilmost trod upon him, was grouped a 
body of men, their tattered, dirty white 
garments making them seem ghostlike 
and unsubstantial in the darkness. They 
were chattering gutturally, with low 
keyed voices, but with many gesticula 
tions, and they grew more and more ex 
cited. The acrid smell of the crushed 
fern on which he lay, seemed to clear his 
brain and he began to understand slowly, 
stupidly. 

These men were one of the guerilla 
bands of the deposed Presidente Tortil 
lon, and they had come over the moun- 
tain to strike and harry and burn, then 
to slip away into the night and back to 
their mountains and their swamps. And 
because of the gunboat’s unexpected 
presence they were nonplussed and con 
fused. 

‘The argument began to swing one way : 

After all—why not? IVhat of the 
Americanos? Then spoke an hombre, in 
whose hybrid blood ran the cunning of 
old Spain. 

The Americanos must help them 
fight. Let the hornet’s nest be pierced, 
and when the angry hornets flew out, let 
the town’s folk drive them back—or be 
stung; they, the men of Tortillon—Jesu 
keep his holy cause — would have done 
their part and could sit on the mountain 
side and laugh. They slapped each oth 
er’s hairy chests, and capered on bare, 
noiseless feet. 

Ah! it was one grand plan. They 
themselves would burn the consulate and 
the warehouse ; then the town would be 


shelled by the Americanos — the wharf 
burned, perhaps—and to the angry 
United States the usurper, Gutierrez, 


must pay, pay, pay, till all the people 
rose against him, and hailed Tortillon 
for their own again. Let it begin—now ! 

The sick man lay inert, drowsy; the 
effort to think had set his blood simmer- 
ing again, and his brain felt feathery, 
and his inconsequential thoughts seemed 
wafting about, fluttering like a sleeper’s, 
who knows that he sleeps yet delays the 
awakening. They made him tired, these 
endlessly plotting Latin peoples. The 
man closed his eyes wearily. He felt 
rather than saw the crouching line trot 
past him in the dark; he heard the light 
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clank of arms, the chafing of leather 
belts and straps, and on the hard packed 
clay, the bare feet thudding no louder 
than the patter of rain-drops on a dusty 
road; then they were gofie. He dozed 
again. The night-wind, moist and hot, 
was heavy with the smells of the town— 
of the market-place, and the ox-wallows ; 
of the kelp on the shore, and the dead 
fish behind the wharf. And, too, it 
brought him the tinkle of a guitar, and 
a high, clear tenor singing: 

“Meé Gustan 


Mé Gustan 
Mé Gustan 


Tod Ss, 
Todos, 
Todos En 


General ;” 

Ihe song in the plaza ended with a 
great twanging of , instrument-strings, 
and much shrill laughter of women. 

Where had he heard that song! Ah! 
Yes! it was a song of the camps—he 
used to hear Pippito sing it, and the men 
had joined in the chorus—but they were 
all dead now; he had run away from 
them, and left them. And these other 
people who sang, and laughed over yon- 
der in their village, they would be shot 
down as had been the men in the swamps 
—without warning. Tortillon’s men 
would draw the angry sailors into the 
town, and their vengeance would fall on 
the terror-numbed villagers just as he 
had once seen such a thing happen in 
Algeria, when Might—as now—had been 
secure that the true story would never 
reach home. These poor, unoffending, 
simple people—the women, and the little 
children, the fat, naked, little brown 
children running in terror from their 
homes into the streets where the shells 
were bursting—He tottered unsteadily to 
his feet. 

He must have slept longer than he 
knew; the sky was aflood with crimson 
from the high rising flames of the con- 
sulate and the warehouse; the town was 
in an uproar, a tumult of cries and shout- 
ings, of ringing shots, and cheers ; bugles 
blaring discordantly ; and above all other 
sounds the screams of women, and the 
crying of terrified children. He began to 
run toward the town. 

Tortillon’s men had fired with fatal 
results on the landing-party from the 
gunboat, and then in the dark, had fled 
through the town, and toward the moun- 
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tains. Aud the angry sailors had charged 
furiously into the town, firing as they 
came. At the first alarm, the terrified vil- 
lagers had barricaded themselves in the 
church; and as the sailors charged into 
the f/aza, they were met by a pani 
prompted volley, and they halted at the 
plaza’s farther side to wait for the arrival 
of the 
church. And as they waited there came 
into the P/aza from beyond the market 
place, a man, staggering and lurching in 
a queer shambling run; he was waving 
them back with fantastic gestures of his 
arms; and they waited, wondering. he 
low-driving smoke filled the p/aza with 
eddying, choking clouds, which, in the 
eyes of the man became whirling devils 
trying to hold him back; his brain was 
fogged with strange fancies, till he 
feared that in his madness he would lose 
the words which he had come to say ; so, 
as he ran, he gasped out the words over 
and over again in a whistling, sibilant 
whisper, more terrible than had been his 
clamorings and shoutings. 

In the shadow of the _ buildings 
crouched the skirmish-line of sailors, and 
the man made toward them across the 
naked plaza that lay blood-red in the fire 
glare; bullets from the church spurted 
dust in little puffs all around him, but 


machine-guns before storming the 
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he reeled on unheedinyg. \s he neared the 
line, two sailors ran and caught him, for 
he was swaying like a tree about to fall; 
a bareheaded lieutenant hurried forward 
and began to question him sharply, but 
the man gave his questions no heed. He 
drew himself up to his full height with a 
supreme effort, and though he panted for 
breath, forceful, 
slow -spoken : 

“T heard—Tortillon’s men plan—to 
draw the Americans this— 
town. Lhese—scared people—are not to 
blame. ‘Tortillon’s men—have run for 
the—mountains. [Vortillon is to blame— 
understand ? ‘Vortillon—Tortillon !”’ 

Then at the lieutenant’s look of incre- 
dulity he wrenched himself free from the 
sailors’ supporting arms, and he shook 
his finger in the lieutenant’s face. 

“I’m Phrentis—war-correspondent of 
the Banner. What I have said—is true 
and—if—you—shoot up—this town—’’ 

He crumpled down suddenly between 
the two sailors and huddled in a heap at 
their feet; but he must have heard the 
order, ‘‘Cease firing,” for he smiled. He 
was whispering; and the lieutenant 
stooped low to hear what he might say, 
but it was only of somebody called Pip 
pito, and of somebody else who had run 
away. 


his words came clear, 


-down on 


lors ran and seized hin 





The Girl in the Park 


BY CHARLES GLEIG 


N a certain May morning, when thi 
sun shone brightly over London and 
a light southerly breeze rippled the foli 
age of the trees in Hyde Park, a young 
man with a sunburned face was enjoying 
a cigaret and a pennyworth of chair not 
far from the Achilles statue. His dress 
and bearing proclaimed him a gentle- 
man, but you might have judged that he 
was not a Londoner by the curiosity 
which he displayed in his surroundings. 
He had no acquaintances among the 
well-dressed men and women who 
strolled past his seat, but he watched 
them with an air of detached interest. 
Guy Hanway was, in fact, alone in 
London and felt lonely, although the 
brilliancy of the weather and a good di 
gestion held depression at bay. T'wo days 


previously he had come to town, and so 
far he had found no friend to welcome 
him home from foreign-service, nor had 
he met a solitary acquaintance. His peo 
ple had been wintering at Cannes and 


were on their way back to town, but 
meanwhile the parental home was unin 
habitable, and Hanway found himself 
curiously isolated. He belonged to no 
London club, his hotel was full of 
strangers, and the few old friends of his 
family upon whom he had ventured to 
call had chanced to be out. Isolation was 
beginning to sap his naturally buoyant 
spirits, for he was not accustomed to 
spending many hours alone. Bare justice 
to Guy Hanway, who was a fairly typ- 
ical naval-officer, demands that his 
extreme loneliness on this fair May 
morning should be realized. 

While lighting a fresh 
became aware of the approach of a girl 
of remarkable beauty. Female beauty is 
the enemy of man’s peace. At sight of 
this girl the lieutenant’s eyes telegraphed 
to his heart, and that sensitive organ 
beat to auarters. She passed slowly by 


cigaret, he 


without noticing him. Hanway held his 
breath and silently adored her. She was 
young and fair and of graceful carriage, 
but he retained no exact memory of her 
beauty as he gazed at the retreating fig 
ure. He retained but a vague impression 
of dazzling loveliness, and the only de- 
tails he recalled with certainty were her 
peach-bloom complexion and her chest- 
nut hair. 

Obeying a blind impulse, he rose up 
from his penny chair and followed the 
girl, and it was not until he had walked 
twenty paces that he grew alive to the 
impropriety of his desire to speak to her. 

Suddenly the girl stopped and sat 
down. It was this unexpected action that 
compelled the lonely lieutenant to decide 
what he should do. Thought is swift, 
and officers who keep watch in costly 
battleships learn to decide promptly. 
Three alternative, were open to him. 
(he conventions demanded that he 
should walk on; compromise suggested 
that he too should sit down ; and a blend 
of complex forces goaded him to speak 
to her. He had very little time to weigh 
these alternatives, but his naval training 
had not been wasted. Many a time when 
cruising with the fleet by night some 
maneuver, involving a sudden and simul- 
taneous change of course had _ been 
sprung upon him by his admiral. In 
those cases the safety of a costly ship 
had hung upon his promptitude and 
judgment. Hanway’s nerve did not fail 
him though the conditions were 
novel. 

lo walk on meant walking out of the 
girl’s life; to sit dewn, with a dozen 
chairs between them, would merely en- 
able him to gaze at her until she rose 
and walked out of his. By this process 
of elimination he swiftly concentrated 
upon the third alternative and adopted it. 

This was settled, but in what form of 


now, 
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words could he venture to address her? 
Hanway was now within twenty feet of 
the girl, and the precious seconds were 
slipping away. So far she had not ob 
served him. She was looking at the riders 
in the Row as they cantered past her 
seat. 

Hanway quickened his pace, stopped 
in front of her, bowed, and undaunted 
by the cold stare with which the girl 
met his smile, offered his hand. 

“You haven't quite forgotten me, | 
hope!” he said pleasantly. “Had the 
pleasure of meeting you at the Smith’s 
party. My name’s Hanway—Lieutenant 
Hanway.”’ 

It was a bold stroke, and for a few 
seconds the girl, as she scrutinized his 
face, hesitated. Then, to his joy, the cold 
stare softened, and her thin red _ lips 
parted as she smiled and put out her 
hand. 

“I’m not good at remembering faces,” 
she said, “and one meets so many people 
during the season.” 

“Men are so much alike, after all,” 
suggested Hanway. “Jolly people, the 
Smiths,” he added. 

“Well, hardly 
thoughtfully. 

“No, perhaps you're right!’ agreed 
Hanway. “I haven’t known them very 
long, and it takes ages to understand 
people, doesn’t it?” 

At this point he ventured to sit down 
beside her, assuming an air of profound 
interest in her opinion of the Smiths, 
which may, perhaps, have flattered her. 
But he alive to the peril of 
discussing the characteristics of the 
Smith family, so tried to change the 
subject. 

“I should think you’re a good judge 
of character!’ he remarked. 

“Fairly good,” she answered, “but I’ve 
known the Smiths ever since I was a 
baby, and the girls were at school with 
me. Which do you think the prettiest?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“Pretty, prettier, prettiest,’ reflected 
Hanway. Her question implied, by the 
laws of grammar, that there were three 
of them, but the use of accurate grammar 
he knew to be exceptional, so there might 
be but two. 


that.” she objected, 
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“The youngest one,” he hazarded. 

“Really?” she asked, raising 
brows. 

“Don’t you?” he demanded uneasily. 

‘Agnes was quite pretty until she 
broke her nose, and got that awful scar 
on her cheek.”’ 

“Oh, 
agreed 
meant.” 

The girl seemed to be amused, and 
Hanway again tried to change the sub 
ject. 

“Splendid morning, isn’t it?” 

“Lovely!” agreed the unknown. “How 
do you like the brother?” 

“Well, I barely know him. Seems a 
decent sort of chap.” 

“And clever, don’t you think ?” 

“Tremendously !”” he agreed. 

‘“T suppose that’s why he’s never been 
able to pass any examinations,” said the 
girl thoughtfully. 

Hanway stole a glance at the un 
known, but her expression was serenely 
serious. No, she could not be laying 
traps for him, he decided. It was simply 
bad luck that all his replies about the 
accursed Smiths had been idiotic. 

“Let’s talk about something else!’’ he 
said desperately. 

“T thought you were interested in the 
Smiths !’’ she said smiling. 

“Read any good novels lately?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

“Only one,” replied the girl. 

He inquired the title and learned that 
the romance which had pleased her had 
been written by Mrs. Smith’s husband. 
Hanway felt that he did not care to 
hear about Smith’s novel, but she gave 
him an outline of the plot, and her sum- 
mary was more accurate than those of 
the reviewers, because she had read it all 
through. 

“It seems a decent plot,” he said 
grudgingly, and then he tried once more 
to get away from the Smiths. “Have you 
been to see the ‘Mollusc’ at Wynd- 
ham’s ?”” 

“Oh yes,” 


her 


been,” he 
what | 


have 
Was 


must 
‘That 


yes, she 


eagerly. 


replied the girl, “I went 
last week with Mrs. Smith and Agnes.” 

He did not ask whether she had en- 
joyed the comedy. The girl was ador- 
able, but the Smiths had fairly got upon 
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his nerves. All topics led back to that 
odious family. Could it be a mere coin 
cidence? He was silent while she prattled 
prettily about the dresses worn by Mrs 
Smith and Agnes on the occasion of their 
visit to the theatre. 

‘But what did you wear?” he broke in. 

‘The same frock | had for the Smiths’ 
party,” she replied innocently. 

Hanway rose. He was now sure that 
the atmosphere of Smith in her conver- 
sation could not be accidental. No doubt 
she knew him for an imposter and had 
amused herself by “stringing” him. Well, 
it served him right, but he felt a com 
plete ass and wanted to go. Perhaps he 
ought to apologize to her for having 
claimed her acquaintance on false pre 
tenses. He muttered something about an 
invitation to lunch. 

“Not with the Smiths by any chance ?”’ 
she asked, and her gray eves mocked him 
openly. 

“Yes, I do happen to be lunching 
there,” he imprudently retorted. 

“So am I!” she said. ‘Quite a coinci- 
dence, isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” he agreed, without enthu- 
siasm. 

“But don’t go yet!’ urged the un- 
known beauty. “Mrs. Smith is going to 
pick me up over there by the statue, and 
I daresay she'll be able to make room 
for you, too. Look! there’s her carriage 
turning into the Park now. I recognize 
her horses and the coachman’s uniform.” 

She was looking forward, he judged, 
to putting the coping stone upon his 
humiliation. But he was not going to 
run away. He would “bluff” it out. 

“We mustn’t keep her waiting,” she 
said. 

They walked quickly toward the 
statue, near which the carriage had now 
pulled up. 

“She’s sure to make room for you!” 
said the girl, with thinly veiled sarcasm. 

The stout, elderly lady, who nearly 
filled the back seat of the old fashioned 
carriage, had a kindly expression. Han- 
wav bowed to her as the girl entered the 
vehicle and became aware that she was 
scrutinizing his face with unmistakable 
interest. This perplexed him, for they 
had never met before, and it seemed un 
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likely that a mature matron should be 
the victim of love at first sight. 

“Wasn't it funny I should have met 
Lieutenant Hanway in the park,” said 
the girl, and that both of us are lunch- 
ing with you?” 

She looked maliciously at Hanway as 
she spoke, anticipating his confusion. 

Hanway was just upon the verge of 
trying the “bluff” he had prepared, when 
Mrs. Smith came to his aid. 

“Get in, Mr. Hanway,” she said. 
‘There’s room on the front seat, and 
you may as well save a cab-fare.” 

“But—” began Hanway. 

“Nonsense, I insist,’’ said Mrs. Smith. 

Hanway entered the carriage. The be- 
havior of the old lady was incompre- 
hensible, but he was eager to triumph 
over the young one. He noted with some 
satisfaction that the beauty was looking 
cross and chagrined. ‘The footman shut 
the door, the carriage started. 

“| hope your father is well?” inquired 
Mrs. Smith. “I saw in the papers that he 
is returning to town.” 

“He’s quite well again, I believe,” re- 
plied Hanway, concealing his bewilder- 
ment. 

“I’m glad to hear it,”’ said Mrs. Smith. 
“You are curiously like—I mean’’—here 
her eyes grew soft and dreamy—“curi- 
ously like what he was like at five-and- 
twenty.” 

“That's my age now,” said Hanway. 

“IT know,” replied Mrs. Smith with a 
sigh, and Hanway fancied she was re- 
gretting the flight of time. He glanced 
at her with increased interest, trying to 
imagine what she had been like when his 
father was five-and-twenty. But Mrs. 
Smith’s physical past was hidden from 
him by layers of solid flesh. He could not 
judge whether or no she had once been 
beautiful, but he suspected that the stout 
lady cherished tender memories of his 
father. Which seemed odd to young 
Hanway, because Hanway senior was 
irritable, crusty, wore shocking bad 
trousers, and was chiefly interested in 
his own defective digestion. 

“I haven’t met your father for twenty- 
six years,” said the old lady dreamily. 

That seemed to explain the survival 
of her romantic feelings. 
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Meanwhile, the beauty had rallied 
from the bewilderment which had held 
her silent. She was not entirely con- 
vinced, and she half resented Hanway’s 
luck. 

‘“Isn’t it odd,” she said, ‘that I can’t 
remember meeting Mr. Hanway at vour 


party? He says he was there and was in 
troduced to me by—who was it, did you 
tell me, Mr. Hanway ?” 

“My dear,” put in Mrs. Smith, “I 
fancy that Mr. Hanway owes the privi- 
lege of your acquaintance to me.” 

Hanway smiled and nodded. 





At Baie Sainte Anne 


BY CECIL CARLISLE PANGMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD HEATH 


S the mail sloop rounds the point 

into Baie Ste. Anne you begin to un- 
derstand what Pére Cadoret means when 
he speaks of the “breath of healing.” 
Edging slowly across the sheltered sun- 
lit waters to the wharf, you meet it—a 
mere suggestion first that makes you 
throw up mouth and nose to it like an 
eager hound ; a vagrant streak, a flaw of 
wind that you find and lose and find 
again, and then the full fragrant current 
flows around and over you. 

The essence of it ? Hemlock and spruce 
climb and cling to the sheer gray rocks 
of hill and promontory, hugging each 
ledge, springing from every crevice, hid- 
ing the broken outlines and cruel scarps 
and flinging down sweet piny odors to the 
winds. Beneath, vellow on the vellow 
sands, lie stacks and piles of newly 
sawed lumber from the mill, still feeding 
out their fragrance, tenfold increased by 
their bruising. And the foundation of it 
all is the sharp tang of the salt tides that 


rise and fall along the coast, and the cool 
vigor of the hills, so that the whole basin 
of the bay seems a veritable censer of 
sweet odors—frankincense and myrrh. 

“That, my son,” Pére Cadoret would 
say to the stranger, “is the ‘breath of 
healing.’ To the sick and sorrowing, it 
brings balm and comfort on its wings, 
strength and hopefulness and a great 
peace. The winds purge the heart clean 
of lies and wickedness, the sunlight 
drives all shadows and darkness away 
from the soul, and the sound of the tides 
at evening is as a benediction.” 

Pére Cadoret was very old and very 
kind and very simple. and his soul was a 
white flame. Long since withdrawn from 
the world, divested wholly of its idols 
and its lusts, he looked out upon life as 
one enclosed behind protecting walls, as 
one who watches the swift current from 
the safety of the shore. 

Baie Ste. Anne was the mill, and the 
mill was Baie Ste. Anne. Curving with 
the curving beach, ran the long, one-sided 
street, a row of lowly, white-washed 















houses fronting on the water, each with 
ts tiny garden of bright flowers, which 
the owners guarded so jealously from the 
encroaching and enveloping saw-dust. To 
the stranger, peace had here, indeed, her 
habitation and abiding-place, and the 
mill was both father and mother to the 
village, looking down upon them all, and 
caring for the least, as well as for the 
createst, of their simple wants. 

here were but two men at Baie Ste. 
\nne who owed no allegiance to the mill, 
ind whose names never appeared on the 
pay-list. Pére Cadoret, the curé, held 
heart and body free for the service of his 
Maker and labored diligently in his nar- 
row vineyard, caring for his people’s tem- 
poral as well as spiritual wants, and at 
times, standing boldly between them and 
threatened oppression of the mill. The 
other was Nicolas Labriolle, keeper for 
the setgneur of the fisheries and marshes 
of the island which lay off the northern 
most horn of the bay; a low rocky island 
where one could walk dry-shod when the 
tides were out, but divided at flood-time 
by half a mile of racing current and 
swirling eddy. He watched the traps and 
weirs, gathering a rich harvest from the 
water for the setgneur, and saw that the 
wild fowl brooded unmolested in the salt 
marshes, for, some ten miles down the 
river, lay a famous Summer resort for 
heat-stricken dwellers in great cities, and 
many of the younger men would sail out 
looking for some shooting. They never 
ame twice while Nicolas was on guard. 

At one end of the island stood Labri 
le’s cabane, where, from his door-sill 
he could look straight out across the wide 
sweep of the river to the other shore, a 
faint shadow on the horizon; to the one 
hand up the shining current through the 
haze where many busy and populous 
cities roared and thrived, plying their 
hundred trades, or to the other where 
yawned the gorge of the Saguenay, a 
sword-cut in the mountains, with its 
black flood of unsounded waters and its 
mighty cliffs, into which the sun dropped 
at night as into‘ sepulcher. 

Black was Nicolas Labriolle—black 
as to hair and eyes, with the strength of 
ten men, the happy heart of a maiden, 
the laugh of a boy. 
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When the mill company sent down 
Jacques Bernier, the new storekeeper, to 
Baie Ste. Anne, he heard of Labriolle 
and of his strength. 

“Pooh!” sneered Jacques Bernier. 
“The strength of ten men, you say. "Tis 
nonsense and a foolishness. Sapperlipop 
pette. Because there is no one among you 
here of even such average strength as a 
man should have, you speak so of this 
strength of his. Ten of such as you, may- 
be, but not of ten men who are men.” 

And he would tell them of all the 
mighty things he had done, the weight 
he could lift, the men he had fought and 
beaten, and would throw out his chest 
and pat the muscles of his arms, for 
he was a strong man, was Jacques Ber- 
nier; but his hearers fretted under his 
jeers and boastings, for they were all 
vigorous, up-standing men, and could 
each one handle a man’s burden. So they 
went to Nicolas Labriolle and told him 
of Bernier’s speech. 

“Now, what is it to me?” laughed Nic- 
olas. “Is he strong? Let him be so. 
Stronger than I am? Let him be so, also. 
What care |?” 

They tell the stranger now at Baie Ste. 
Anne of how Bernier and Labriolle were 
matched and of how Labriolle put the 
other to open shame. Of how Bernier had 
two casks of sugar standing on the floor 
in the store and asked Nicolas to help 
him lift them up and put them on the 
counter. He took hold of one himself and 
alone raised it from the floor, carried it 
across, and stood it up and stepped back 
to watch Labriolle lift the other one. And 
Nicolas shrugged his shoulders and laid 
hold of it smiling, and the others, who 
looked on, smiled also, knowing a cask of 
sugar was nothing to him. But when he 
clasped hands to it and tightened the 
muscles of his arms to heave it from the 
floor, it never moved, and a quick breath 
of surprise went round the staring circle, 
and Jacques Bernier laughed loudly. And 
again he tugged and strained, and again 
Bernier laughed at his failure. 

Then the smile went from Labriolle’s 
lips as he bent over a third time, his 
legs planted like towers, his shoulders 
hunched, the muscles taut along his back 
in rolls. He rocked the cask, he moved 
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it, he raised it slowly from the floor. A 
look of amazement shifted swiftly from 
man to man that Labriolle should find 
such trouble in lifting a cask of sugar, a 
thing they had so often seen him do be- 
fore. Was the strong man losing his 
strength? Had his thews and sinews 
weakened? Had not Bernier raised the 
other cask before him, and would their 
Nicolas fail? But Jacques Bernier 
showed a blanched face as Labriolle 
heaved the cask higher and higher, from 
knee to thigh, from thigh to shoulder, 
from shoulder to full arm’s length, as 
Samson bore the gates of Gaza, and then 
brought it with a thundering crash upon 
the deal counter. 

And the stout counter melted away 
like card-board, and the floor cracked and 
sunk and the frame building quivered at 
the shock. The head and hoops of the 
cask gave way and—a shower of leaden 
shot fell and pelted and rolled about the 
feet of the onlookers. It was as if a cy 
clone had struck the store, and in the out 
burst of applause which stormed about 
him, Bernier ruefully viewed the de 
struction Labriolle had wrought. 

“Ciel! A cask of lead it was, and clear 
above the head. Was such a thing ever 
done before? And Jacques Bernier told 
us it was only sugar. Such a trick that 
was to play!” 

And the smile came again to Labri 
olle’s lips as he looked upon the ruin his 
hands had wrought, only his eyes as he 
turned and fronted Jacques Bernier were 
verv cold and hard. 

“Lift it—you?” he panted. ‘““No—eh? 
Well, you can clear up this mess, I think. 


Hein?” 
aa 


With the singing of the saws was min- 
gled the singing of Yvonne La Chesnaye, 
the daughter of the foreman of the mill. 
Blue as the tides which swung about the 
rock coast were the eyes of Yvonne, and 
yellow her hair as the yellow beaches, 
free as the winds was her heart and open 
to the sun. Free, that is, until one Maurice 
Dugas came to Baie Ste. Anne. 

He was the son of the owner of the 
mill, worn from a winter of hard study 


at the University of Laval in Quebec, 
come to seek for the “‘breath of healing”’ 
and build up his tired body as well. He 
was good to look upon, was Maurice: 
slim and straight and warmly dark, gen- 
erous and ardent. As Yvonne was drawn 
to him, so was he to her, in the swift and 
mutual recognition of soul for soul in 
youth’s glad Springtime ; and when the 
saws began their song every morning, 
these two found themselves free of the 
beach and the bay, cliff, and river, turn 
ing their backs in the insolence of youth 
upon the world without. and seeing 
naught but one another. The universe 
was newly made for them: sun, sky and 
winds to furnish them delectation, and 
the earth was as a glorious garden for 
them: alone. 

The sight of it was welcome to all at 
Baie Ste. Anne, for who could help but 
love these two young folk? So radiant 
and brave a pair. Wrinkled, brown, 
toothless old crones sitting in their sunny 
doorways or pottering around their little 
gardens, renewed their own youth in 
them, and would exchange gossip and 
cackle pleasantly as they compared 
notes; and the men, puffing their pipes 
on the broad platform before Bernier’s 
store, when the day was done, would at- 
test their pleasure in so sunny a court- 
ship with many strong jurons de pays. 
They all wished the best that could be- 
fall to Yvonne, the pride and beauty of 
the Baie, and the youth Maurice had won 
them also by his frank fellowship and 
merry laugh. 

There were two, however, to whom 
such news was not welcome, though one 
received it in far different wise from the 
other. Bernier, desiring Yvonne for him- 
self, would swear softly in his throat and 
his eyes grow dark with hate, as he heard 
the talk about him; all his savage pas- 
sions, and a jealousy, cruel and hot, tore 
at his heart. And Nicolas Labriolle was 
the other. 

But he would smile at them to hide the 
pain in his soul, his voice loud in the 
praises of young Maurice, so that none 
should ever know how he lived for the 
sound of Yvonne’s laugh, the light of her 
eyes, her sunny presence, the clear radi- 
ance she shed upon all who knew her. He 
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only kept the more to his island when the 
part he assumed seemed harder than he 
could bravely play. The whistle of the 
wind through the dry marsh grasses, the 
soft crooning wash of the tides about him 
were more welcome than the sound of his 
fellows’ voices, and the piping gulls and 
snorting porpoises 
playing in the 
sunny waters 
more preferable 
companions, for 
they, at least, 
could make no 
mention of 
Yvonne or Mau- 
rice to wring and 
wrench his soul. 
Now Jacques 
Bernier took up- 
on himself to 
shape things more 
to his liking, and 
wrote a letter to 
the Alderman 
Dugas of Quebec, 
telling him of 
how his son 
Maurice and 
Yvonne La Ches- 
naye loved one 
another, and how 
such a bright 
young man of so 
high a_ destiny 
was endangering 
his future and his 
happiness by en- 
tangling himself 
with one who 
would be of no 
credit to him—a 
bold, ignorant 
and shameless 
girl, this Yvonne, 
playing skillfully 
to entrap him. Knowing the Alderman 
Dugas, Bernier knew how his ambitions 
centered in his son, what hopes he had 
for him, heir to his wealth and position 
in Quebec, and how the old man would 
deal with the lad when he got such news 
of him. Maurice, Bernier knew, would be 
called home promptly to have his ears 
boxed and then — Bernier smiled and 
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stroked his beard. Bernier did not sign 
any name to the letter, not seeing the ne- 
cessity, and also, knowing Maurice, when 
he should come into power as the owner 
of the mill, would surely even the score 
with one who dared to interfere to wreck 
his happiness ; 


but he did not scruple to 
use the name of 
Nicolas Labriolle 
in connection 
with Yvonne, to 
give the tale some 
color, and hinted 
that here was one 
who could tell 
many things ; that 
the matter had 
been an open 
scandal before 
Maurice came to 
Baie Ste. Anne 
and the curé had 
been powerless to 
shame them. 

So Maurice re- 
ceived a perempt- 
ory summons to 
come home, no 
reason being given 
of the cause. 
Maurice, thereup- 
on, wrote in an- 
swer that he was 
still far from 
strong, and it 
would not be wise 
to return to the 
city in the Sum- 
mer’s fierce heat. 
And _ Alderman 
Dugas wrote 
again and com- 
manded that his 
son come at once, 
and, again, 
Maurice, proffer- 
ing all assurance of respect for his 
father’s wishes, preferred Yvonne’s com- 
pany and would not leave Baie Ste. Anne. 
Finally, the angry man woke to the un 
welcome fact that he would have to 
fetch his son home himself, and the tug 
boat brought him round the point one 
evening, as the sun fell into the hills be- 
hind. 
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The young man met him as he stepped 
ashore, and the few incurious watchers 
saw how hard it was for the father to 
restrain an angry outburst at the sight 
of his undutiful son, but he forced him- 
self to swallow his resentment until they 
were free from prying eyes among the 
tall lumber piles. The alderman 
stout and choleric, and his face was of 
a ruddy hue at all times, and his temper 
was ever of the shortest. Once alone with 
Maurice he told him many things he had 
been chewing over on his voyage down, 
upbraiding him for his defiance, threat- 
ening him for his disobedience, and, as 
the other seemed unmoved at either the 
upbraiding or the threats, he broke out 
uncontrollably into wild talk about Yvon- 
ne. Then, it was, that the young man’s 
face went white as he lifted it among 
the shadows and peered into his father’s 
blazing one. 

“That is a lie! Hear me, father. A 
black, cowardly lie.”” His voice was low 
but rang vibrant with pain and anger. 
“There is none other under heaven so 
true and stainless as she. Who told you 
these things ?” 

“T cannot tell who told me,” the older 
man replied, every whit as angry. “Nor 
should you ask me. I know what is best 
for you, and you must do as I say.” 

Maurice laughed scornfully. “I do as 
I please in this, father, and walk my 
own way. I am no longer a boy.” 

“Bah!” retorted the other. “You are 
a child. What do you know of life? Who 
are you to judgment on such 
things 2?” 

Maurice was still very young and his 
life had been singularly free from con 
tact with the debasing influences of the 
city, sheltered in the cool courts of the 
University, and none of such small 
knowledge of life as he possessed had 
come to him at first-hand. So his father’s 
insinuations and then his open attack on 
Yvonne stunned him even as he reiter- 
ated his defiance and disbelief, yet he 
lacked sufficient experience of the world 
to» weigh them properly and throw them 
from him for the lies they were. His very 
next words disclosed his uncertainty. 
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“T am no longer a boy, I say. I have 
a man’s right to chose and judge for 
myself. Tell me, now, who told you these 
things, and I shall know if they are true.” 

Now the old Dugas had not made his 
large fortune nor climbed to his promi- 
nent position without having been well- 
endowed with perspicacity and an ability 
to judge quickly of a man, and he ob- 
served the weakening, at once, in his 
son’s tone and the sudden awakening of 
suspicion in the words, “tell me who told 
you, and I shall know if they are lies.” 
That. was not the bold, angry repudia- 
tion of the very thought expressed in his 
first denunciation. The father followed 
up his advantage closely. 

“They speak the name of one Labriolle 
with—with this woman’s. Do you know 
him ? Come, my son, I know more of this 
wicked world than you do, and would 
protect you from yourself. You are gen- 
erous and chivalrous, but these qualities 
must not blind you to unworthiness and 
sin. I swear what I have told you is true. 
Trust me in this, and you will thank me 
shortly. Come home with me.” 

The old man’s voice shook with emo- 
tion, even as he repeated these cruel lies, 
for his son was very dear to him; he had 
built many airy castles in the future for 
the lad, and could not lose him to Yvon- 
ne, sweet and fair though she be, and 
see them come tumbling down to ruin. 

“Come back with me, Maurice.” 

He laid his hand gently on his son’s 
arm, but the young man shook it off. 

“You have blackened my life and my 
hopes for ever and ever.” He choked 
passionately. “I will believe no more in 
any one—God or man. I will go home 
to-morrow as you wish, but to-night I 
will kill Nicholas Labriolle for what he 
has done.” 


He broke from the detaining grasp 
and fled away through the lumber-piles. 
swiftly and silently over the yellow dust 
to the yellow sands of the beaches, and 
the night hid him. 


IV 


Later in the evening Labriolle had 
come across from the island for supplies 
from Jacques Bernier’s store. He had 
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not been seen on the mainland for two 
weeks or more, and, when he broke into 
the little group sitting in the pool of 
yellow light before the open door, they 
hailed him joyfully. 

“Hola, mon brave. Here comes our 
Nicolas. Where have you been hiding 
for so long, mon ami? You need not fear ; 
there are no more casks of sugar for you 
to lift to-night, vraiment.” 

He acknowledged the chorus of salu 
tation curtly enough. He was possessed 
with a cruel fear that he might see either 
Yvonne or Maurice, or both together, 
which would be worse, and he felt he 
could not bear it. 

Jacques Bernier attended to his wants 
and made up the package of goods he 
had purchased, enlivening the proceed 
ing with the latest gossip, joking on the 
other’s dark, sullen countenance, and 


wound up, as Nicolas made ready to go, 


with: 

“And so Alderman Dugas has come 
all this way to fetch home his son again, 
because of Yvonne La Chesnaye. Sapristi, 
one has to keep an open eye on young 
mea, eh?” 

Nicolas laid a heavy hand on the 
other’s arm and bent forward. His voice 
was hoarse and shaken. 

“How of Yvonne and—Dugas? What 
is it you are telling me of Yvonne? Out 
with it, man.” 

“*Tis nothing, vramment. Vhe alder- 
man would wish better things for his son 
than Yvonne, eh?” Bernier commented 
airily. “So fine and clever a lad—so rich, 
also. Some great lady of a fine city would 
be glad of him, perhaps. He was not for 
Yvonne.” 

And Bernier laughed evilly, because 
he was glad his letter had answered his 
purpose so well. 

“But—how of Maurice Dugas—how 
of him?” Nicolas breathed, still holding 
Bernier tightly. “Tell me of Dugas, man, 
and quickly. He will not go? He will 
hold her against his father and—and 
heaven itself?” 

“No, Maurice goes home to-morrow 
with his father. I heard the alderman 
tell the captain of the tug-boat. They 
both go together, Nicolas, hein?” 


Over Nicolas Labriolle’s face there 
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was for a moment the light of a great 
hope. With Maurice gone—ah, who 
knows? But the shadows settled again 
as swiftly as they had fled. 

“And Yvonne. What of her?” he de- 
manded harshly. “What does she do? 
What does she say to that?” 

“She weeps because Maurice has dis- 
appeared and she cannot find him. She 
knows his father has forbidden him to 
see her again, and will take him away in 
the morning, and she cannot kill her love 
so soon. But she will forget and smile 
again—eh, friend Nicolas?” 

But Nicolas smote him heavily across 
the face so that he staggered back against 
the wal! 

“She will not forget. She loves him, 
and he will break her heart. M’sieu’ Du- 
gas could not wish better than Yvonne 
for his son. He can search the world 
over, and never find one of half her 
worth. Hear me, Jacques Bernier! The 
very highest might wed her and be not 
worthy. Now, God keep Maurice Dugas 
safely out of my way to-night, for I will 
kill him for the wrong he has done her.” 

Then he turned and left Jacques Bern 
ier wiping the blood from his cheek, and 
passed without another word into the 
outer darkness. 

He walked down the beach along the 
yellow sands, pale and ghostly in the fit- 
ful light of a half-grown moon blotted 
by flying gusty clouds. On, past the last 
house with its white, glimmering walls 
and sleeping garden, away from the 
golden wood-piles and their sweet-smell 
ing dust, facing the night that brooded 
over the dark mysterious waters of the 
mighty river, and paused not until he 
reached the end of the promontory, be 
yond which, hidden in the shadows, lay 
his island refuge 


As has been said, when the tide was 
out, one could cross dry-shod and safely 
to the seigneur’s island from: the main- 
land, though one would have to know 
the way, because of many deep pools that 
never emptied. and barred the straight 
path in several places, and because, also, 
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He dragged him to safety beside him 


of the quicksands that crept up close to 
the path here and there, presenting a 
smooth, firm surface to the eye which 
trapped the unwary. But to Nicolas Lab 
riolle, by day or night, in sun or in storm, 
the way was as well known as the way to 
his pockets, and he stepped quickly out 
upon the glistening black rocks, over the 
rank growths of weed and the bare wet 
sands. He held his head down because 
of the burden he carried from the store 
and because, also, of the burden upon his 
heart which weighed him under. Yes, he 
would kill Maurice Dugas if he left 
Yvonne and caused her fair young life 
pain by leaving. He would go to Quebec 
and kill him with his hands. 

A cry sounded faintly, far off to his 
left and arrested him sharply. 

“Help! Help! Save me!” 

He dropped his bundle in a flash and 
advanced to the edge of the path, listen- 
ing intently for the cry to be repeated. 


I'he moon had been blotted by a heavy 
cloud and his eyes could not pierce the 
gloom around. Again the cry rang out, 
agonizing and beseeching, with the quiv- 
ering accents of deadly fear, away out 
from the quicksands, and Nicolas, paus- 
ing only to strip the rope from the bundle 
he carried, sprang eagerly in its direc- 
tion. Picking his steps swiftly from one 
safe spot to another, he felt his way out 
across the slippery weed and unsure sand- 
bars. The cry came again nearer to him, 
and he shouted encouragement. 

“Coming! Coming, there! Courage! 
In a moment!” 

He was now forced to advance very 
slowly and with the utmost caution. He 
kept shouting at every step or two, paus- 
ing for answering calls to direct his way, 
but received no reply. Could the poor un- 
fortunate have gone under in those 
treacherous sands? Was he just too late? 
He groaned aloud in pity, peering to 
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right and left, and praying for the clouds 
to pass by and give him one moment's 
light to see. And it brightened for an 
instant, the shadows swept off, and a very 
little way before him, he saw the dark 
figure of the trapped man buried to the 
waist against the pale, glistening sands. 

“Aha!” cried Labriolle joyfully. “You 
are found. Courage! You will be free. In 
a moment I will reach you.” 

Before the light vanished again he had 
jumped from his shaking stand to a nar 
row ledge of rock and looped the rope 
in his hand. He threw it at the other un 
erringly, and it fell across his shoulders. 

“Tie it beneath your arms and hold 
on,” he commanded. “Be quick!” and 
silently the other obeyed. “Now hold,” 
he called, “for out you come, sacré.” 

Ihe rope tightened and the man was 
pulled forward on his back. The quick 
sand tore and sucked to retain its victim, 


_but the rope held, and at the other end 


was Nicolas Labriolle, his feet firmly 
braced against the rocky ledge, putting 
forth such strength as would have pulled 
up the very rocks themselves. So, hand 
over hand, he brought the rope in and, 
reaching down, stretched out to clutch 
the man’s collar and so dragged him to 
safety beside him. 

“Ma foi!” exclaimed Labriolle, pant- 
ing. “It held you tightly, but you were 
not meant for it, this time. How came 
you there, so far from the safe path?” 

“You—vyou are Labriolle!” burst from 
the other’s lips. 

“Ves, | am Labriolle, of course. Who 
else would be out on the sands to-night 2” 

“Labriolle. And I never knew — I 
never knew. I came to find you on the 
island—on the island—to-night—in your 
house—and—and to kill you.” 

Labriolle drew back in amazement 
and, as the moon shone out again, cast- 
ing a pale gleam across the waste of sand 
and weed, the face of Maurice Dugas, of 
a ghastly, deathlike whiteness, but with 
blazing eyes of fury and hatred was be- 
fore him. 

“Mille tonnerres! ’Tis you—’tis you!” 
Nicolas repeated helplessly. Then swift- 
ly: “What are you doing here? They 
told me you were to go back to your home 
in Quebec with your father. Answer.” 


“T am going to-morrow, but | came to 
kill you first. I lost my way, and wan 
dered from the path. To kill you, I say, 
because of Yvonne. You coward! You 
devil !” 

He flung himself forward upon Lab- 
riolle in an ungovernable paroxysm of 
fury, but the other thrust him off and 
held him firmly. 

“Came to kill me, eh? And because of 
Yvonne,’ he echoed bewilderedly. “I do 
not understand. Explain—explain what 
you mean.” 

‘Because of Yvonne, I say. And now 
I cannot, for you have saved me from 
the sands.” 

“No, indeed, you cannot,” remarked 
Nicolas grimly, eyeing the young man’s 
slender frame and panting chest. “For 
that reason, of course, and for another— 
because | would not let you. I have some 
work yet to do myself, and cannot do it 
if I am dead—ma foi, no. Ah, ’tis droll, 
indeed. I said to Jacques Bernier, not one 
hour since, that if I should come across 
you this night I should kill you, and, be- 
hold—I save you from death and drag 
you from the sands.”’ 

He threw back his head and laughed 
loudly, his voice ringing out over the bay, 
but above the voice rose the sound of the 
tide moving in across the sand-bars. 

“Heh! We must get out of this, and 
quickly, lest the waters finish what the 
sands began,” the Frenchman exclaimed. 
“Come, you, and when we reach safety 
you can explain what you mean, before 
ever you get beyond my sight or reach, 
young man.” 

He raised Maurice to his feet, but the 
other fell limply forward, utterly ex- 
hausted. He tried to raise himself and 
fell again groaning. 

“I can go no further. I am finished. 
Leave me here. I do not want to live.” 

“Now, curse you for a faint heart,” 
cried Nicolas. “Here, I will carry you— 
so, such a boy’s weight, too. What, shall 
we trick the sands and be lost to the 
waters ?”’ 

He wasted no time even on this speech, 
but flung Maurice across his shoulders 
and sprang swiftly away, running, leap- 
ing and wading until he had won his way 
back to the firm path and safety, and 
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from that reached the shore of the island. 
Che latter part of the way he had to 
fight through knee-high currents, swirl- 
ing strongly past him, and many times 
the eddies nearly swept him from his 
feet. But at last he stumbled with his un- 
conscious burden into his cabane, almost 
exhausted with the long fight. 

He placed Maurice in his bunk, re- 
moving his wet clothing and, arousing 
the boy sufficiently to make him swal 
low a drink of hot spirits, he left him to 
sleep. He then went softly out, closing 
the door behind him, and sat down on 
the rocky beach to puzzle out the events 
»f the night with such meager clews as 
he had gleaned from the boy’s wild words 
together with the information Bernier 
had imparted to him at the store. Ignor- 
int of the part he had been made to play, 
he could not guess why Maurice had 
been so inflamed against him, and won 
lered at his hate and fury. 


VI. 


The sky had cleared and the moon 
shone down white and radiant, silvering 
the ripples of the incoming tide, shedding 
a mysterious light upon the wide flood 
of waters before him, and vesting the 
dark cavern of the Saguenay, looming 
beyond, with portentous gloom. The 
wind blew off-shore sweet with the good 
curé’s “breath of healing,” which insensi- 
bly stole over his spirit and softened his 
heart. 

At first the way seemed open enough. 
Maurice had been delivered bound into 
his hands. The lad would sleep until day, 
and then, very early, when the tide was 
out, he, Nicolas, would cross over and 
get his boat and bring it back when the 
tide was full again. Maurice would be 
safely imprisoned, having no boat and 
also his fill of the quicksands. So, when 
he returned, he could row Maurice across 
the bay where the tug-boat swung at her 
moorings, give him to his father, and 
watch him turn his back on Baie Ste. 
Anne—and Yvonne 

Ah, Yvonne—the thought stole in un- 
bidden and Nicolas swore softly. How 
of Yvonne, eh? How if she loved this 
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Maurice — and what doubt could one 
have of that ?—how would it be with her, 
if- Maurice should go away and leave 
her? She would die. The pity of it. Then, 
Maurice should stay— Maurice must 
stay, because, first of all there was 
Yvonne. And so in the cold light of early 
morning Nicolas Labriolle made _ his 
great renunciation, standing up to his 
full height and lifting imploring hands 
to the heavens. 

As he made his way back slowly to the 
cabane, the first ray of dawn streamed 
round the curve of the world, and he 
found Maurice sitting up in his bunk, 
rubbing his eyes sleepily. Nicolas re- 
garded him stonily, noting the smooth 
waves of his hair, the candor of his young 
face, the delicacy and mobility of mouth 
and nostril. 

“Now, tell me, young man,” he said, 
“how came you to be out on the sands 
last night alone? Ma foi, that was a 
strange place to be. And, also, why you 
talked so wildly of killing me?” 

And Maurice answered shamefacedly, 
for he had not yet awakened to a full 
recollection of his father’s words, of his 
anger, and of the black descent into the 
pit of disappointment and hopelessness 
which followed. So he told simply of his 
father’s summons home to Quebec and 
of his refusal; of the alderman’s visit to 
fetch him, and again of his refusal to go, 
and, then, as the full bitter memory swept 
over him, the cry was wrung from him: 

‘And he told me of Yvonne and you 
—you, Nicolas Labriolle. He said she 
was not fair, or pure or true—my Yvon- 
ne, and I swore then, that I would kill 
you because of it, and leave Baie Ste. 
Anne forever. And I lost my way on the 
sands where you found me. You saved 
my life and I must spare yours for that 
reason, but I hate you and will hate you 
forever.” 

“Ah!” breathed Nicolas heavily, as a 
man who has run far, and, “Ah!” again. 
“Milles tonnerres, and you believed him 
—your father. You, who knew and loved 
Yvonne—loved her, you say—and still 
believed him. Bah! You never loved. 
What can you know of love, when the 
first black, jealous lie about her finds in 
you a ready believer, and you turn from 
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her? You, who should deny, and deny, 
and again deny, against all proof, all 
evidence, all witnesses. 

“Oh!” he burst out violently, striding 
up and down before the other, “I will not 
speak 


answer you—I will not even 





he cried pitiably, “but I cannot go, I can- 
not. I will not. She loves me, too, my 
Yvonne, and she wili never forget. Pun 
ish me for my doubts and unworthiness, 
but give her back to me. I cannot live 
without her. ’ 


| “He told me of Yvonne and you" 


M KEATH - 


whether such things as you heard from 
your father can be true or false. If you 
had loved her, as you say, you would have 
laughed at them, knowing that they lied 
—not holding the words one second in 
your heart, and would have forced the 
lies back upon them. If you doubted, you 
are not worthy, and you shall not go 
again to her, as I had thought to let you 
do. Now, by my soul I will deal with you 
as you deserve. I will take you to your 
father, and put you on the boat with my 
own hands, and if you come again to Baie 
Ste. Anne, I shall fling you back into the 
sands from whence I dragged you. You 
are not worthy!” 

Maurice raised himself from the bed 
and cast forward on the other. 

“T know—TI know. I am not worthy,” 


Through these wild protestations and 
passionate words rang the bitter cry of 
abasement and shame at what he had 
done, and Nicolas felt he had come to 
realize the full extent of his folly. He 
knew the lad’s ignorance had been cruelly 
traded upon by his father, and that his 
too ready acceptance of the slanders 
against Yvonne should not be visited 
upon him. In his own heart he felt a 
grim stir of admiration for the slip of a 
boy who had ventured across the un- 
known sands alone and at night to meet 
him and kill him, because his name had 
been coupled with Yvonne’s to her dis- 
grace. But he could not so soon surren- 
der the hope which had sprung up in 
his heart that Yvonne might change if 
only he could get Maurice awav. He 
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could not say, “Come, I will take you to 
her.” 

Instead he said, 

“Wait here and sleep again, and get 
your strength. The tide is not vet out 
and my boat is in the bay, so we cannot 
cross.” 

And so saying he went out and closed 
the door softly. 


VII. 


The bay was a flashing jewel and the 
air flowed heady as wine. The tide was 
at full-ebb, and the rocks, weed-hung, 
glistened in the sun, and the sand-bars 
stretched their yellow length to the 
warmth. Suddenly from the shining 
sands beyond came an eager cry, and a 
figure ran towards him with outspread 
arms. It was Yvonne with flying hair and 
tear-stained face, worn with a night of 
anxiety and pain. Behind her toiled Pére 
Cadoret splashed with mud and water 
and panting to keep pace with her. 

“Maurice! Maurice!” she called. “Oh, 
Nicolas, where is Maurice? Have you 
seen him ?” 

And Nicolas, fronting her with folded 
arms, felt black jealousy wrench _ his 
heart ; and a mist rise before his eyes, and 
he could not speak. 

“They told me he was seen trying to 
cross over to you last night, when the 
tide was out, and he must be here. He 
must—lI say, he must. There is no other 
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But Nicolas stared out across the sand- 
bars, and answered nothing, and she fol- 
lowed the direction of his gaze, until a 
yreat fear laid hold of her; the fear she 
had fought off all night, that the sands 
had taken Maurice from her; the fear 
that she had not dared to But 
Nicolas’ silence and the steady gaze 
across the sands destroyed her last hope, 
and’ her spirit gave way piteously and 
she sank in a heap upon the beach at his 
feet. 

The eyes of Pére Cadoret were full of 
pity and a_ great compassion as he 
watched her, knowing full well there was 
no comfort on earth for her at this mo- 
ment. 

Then Nicolas, casting off the tempta- 
tion that assailed him, said: 

“Maurice is inside. Maurice is sleep- 
ing in my cabane. Go to him. Go to him, 
I say. There is nothing more to cry for.” 

His tone was sharp and harsh, and 
Yvonne looked up at him wonderingly 
until the meaning of his words touched 
her understanding. Springing to her feet 
she fled past him up the pathway, flung 
open the door and the two upon the 
beach heard the one glad cry, “Maur- 
ice!” before it swung shut and hid her. 

And Pére Cadoret stood and looked 
silently at Nicolas for a moment and 
then stepped lightly towards him and put 
his hand on the young man’s shoulder in 
token of his full comprehension. 

But Nicolas only stared out over the 
river, across the sands, into the distance. 
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The Fanatic 


BY REM. A. JOHNSTON 


Author of “His Price,”’ etc 


LD Abel Renshaw strolled placidly 

down the street in his shirt-sleeves, 
his broad-brimmed straw hat flopping 
jovously in the breeze, his whiskers trail- 
ing contentedly over his left shoulder. 
As he walked he nodded pleasantly, as 
was his custom, to evervbody he met. his 


large uneven features spreading in a 
smile of good-will to all the world. 

At John Brinker’s gate he stopped to 
poke his stick through the pickets at two 
small children playing there. 

“Hello, bub—howdy, sis,” he said in 
gratiatingly. “That there sand-pile is 
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‘most as big as the tower o’ Babel your 
pap reads about in the Scriptur’. S’pose 
don’t either o’ you want anything to do 
with a chunk o’ m’lasses candy ?”’ 

He said the last with the gravity that 
brought two aproned mites protestingly 
and anxiously to their feet. 

“We does, Uncle Abe,” 
chorused 

As the old man loaded each grimy 
hand with sweets and passed on down 
the street, Mehitable Bird and Amanda 
Nobben the operation from 
their door across the street. Miss Bird 
had called to spend the afternoon with 
her friend Mrs. Nobben. Conversation 
had flagged for the moment, it being 
rather late. 

“Did y’ see that?” inquired Mrs. Nob 
ben of Miss Bird in a voice which was 
acid with disapproval. 

“What?” asked Miss Bird mildly, 
being intent upon a gore. “Was he givin’ 
somethin’ to them children, too?” Her 
question ended with a rising ring sus- 
picious in its condemnation. 

Mrs. Nobben responded waspishly. 

“He did,” she said. 


the children 


ol served 


“What did he give ’°em?” Miss Bird 
was eager to know. 
“a jedge candy,” Mrs. Nobben re- 


marked, in the far away voice of hope- 
less dismay. 

“It is a shame.” 

Both ladies admitted fact in a 
breath and fell with those 
rapid stitching movements by which the 
artistic sempstress is able to indicate her 
dissatisfaction and disgust. 

Meanwhile, the object of local pity 
kept blithely upon his way, humming a 
tune which sounded like a hymn. Evi 
dently he was pleased with himself and 
\ sort of light which was 
not the reflection of the failing afternoon 
lay graciously on his rugged features, 
and in his eves lingered traces of the 
peace which is not written in words. 

At Jim Holliwell’s door he paused, 
looking into the tumble-down, one story 
cottage. The squalor and common evi- 
dences of decay and degeneracy did not 
take the smile from his lips though they 
wrinkles around his 


this 


to sewing 


with his world 


lengthened the 


mouth. 
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“Why, how do, Jenny—howdy,” he 
said genially to a shabby woman at the 
door. ‘“‘How are you to-day? Better—l 
can see. Able to be at work ag’in—yes, 
yes. And when have you heard from 
Jim? Too bad—too bad! I ruther like 
Jim. He allus seemed to me t’ have a 
power o’ good done up in what Deacon 
Weed would call his ‘rough exterior.’ ’ 

The woman broke into grateful tears 
—and sobbed without covering her face. 

“You know Jim, don’t you? You're his 
friend—our friend—aint you?” 

The old man laughed softly. 

“Your friend—you’uns? Why y’ kin 
jist bet your a’mighty dollar I be—clean 
through f’um Alpher an’ Omeger to the 
bull-pup. Shore. What you cryin’ about ?” 

“I do’ know,” the woman answered, 
wiping her eyes. “I’m so glad ever’ time 
I see you—lI jist seem to have to act up 
thisaway.”’ She dried her eyes on a coarse 
apron ashamedly, and came out. “I know 
that Jim has good in him—but ’pears 
like you an’ me an’ God is the only fo’kes 
has got any use fer him. He sent word 
to tell you when he gits his time in this 
time he’s out to stay. An’ he wondered if 
you'd have—any work fer him?’ 

Renshaw pondered, his eyes twinkling. 

“Work?” he mused. “Work fer Jim? 
Why—lI've a lot o’ chores to do. An’ I’m 
gittin’ old. Yes, I should say maybe | 
could find him right smart at my place 
fer a month or two. There—there,” as 
the woman signs of another 
freshet, “don’t carry on like that. I am 
gittin’ too old to work an’ I want to rest. 
Besides, Jim is the best help I ever had.” 

He smiled, started on, stopped, and 
came back. 

“I got a little money.” he 
delicate carelessness. ‘I 


showed 


said with 
wonder whether 
you an’ Jim could use—well, you see, I 
don’t need it. I want to lend it—on in- 
terest, you know—on interest.”’ 

And again he passed up the street. 

Deacon Weed, who was sitting in the 
adjoining yard, watched this last trans- 
action with wagging head. Deacon 
Weed, burdened with a spendthrift son, 
was ever on the lookout for degenerate 
tendencies in others. 

“Ma,” he called softly, “what you 
s'pose Old Abel’s be’n doin’ now?” 














The lady addressed thrust a tousled 
head out of the door to seek enlighten- 
ment. 

“T don’t know. Is he at it ag’in?” 

“At it ag’in?” repeated the Deacon. 
“You know it.” 

“Aint it turrible,” the lady acquiesced. 
“I’m afraid if this goes on the poor old 
man will be a county-charge. Wouldn’t 
it be awful ?” 

Sut the deacon asked a more pertinent 
question. 

“What will the church do?” After a 
moment’s grave deliberation he repeated 
his poser. “Let us pray,” he added, 
‘that this man’s substance be not wholly 
wasted away from them to whom it 
rightfully belongs.” 

Peacefully, happily, unheedingly, Old 
Abel went down the shady street. At the 
corner of the public square he paused to 
speak to a gaudily rouged and dressed 
young woman who was_ evidently 
ashamed to face him. 

“Sarah, Sarah Beckless—howdy,” he 
said sadly, and the smile quite left his 
face for the first time in his walk. 
“Where are you off to now? Better go 
home, girl. It’s better to be hungry than 
—to eat the bread o’ disgrace. Here is 
some money I aint got no use fer. You 
kin pay me back this day a year from 
now. 

And so he went his way scattering 
such substantial comfort as he might 
while the little town talked about the 
charitable folly of Abel Renshaw. 


It was Elder Fling who took the sug- 
gestion of Deacon Weed to heart. The 
two churchmen put their heads together, 
prayed over the matter, and one after 
noon the elder brushed up his best 
clothes and went down to Stubenville 
to talk with Abel’s son. The conference 
lasted well into the evening. 

“For you must see,” the good elder 
said at last, “that your respected father, 
who was once the brightest luminary of 
Renshaw County, is not what he once 
was mentally. His —er— haphazard 
charities prove it.” 

The son, who was a good sort him- 
self, was impressed but not aroused 

“Father made the money,” he re 
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sponded. “It seems to me that he should 
be allowed to spend it as he likes.” 

“But the whole town,” expostulated 
Elder Fling, ‘says that he is wasting it 
day by day. Giving away his substance, 
you know—giving, in fact, more than he 
kin give. It belongs to you as his heir— 
and to the church.” 

The son objected. 

“It belongs to .him until some one 
proves that father is unfit to look after 
his own affairs. That is law. You haven't 
a case against him, have you?” 

Thus the matter closed. 


Abel Renshaw went calmly along his 
cherished, chosen way. The kinder ones 
said merely that he was an old fanatic; 
others called him by another name. 

“He only give fifty dollars to the 
church this whole year,” Deacon Weed 
wailed, in bitter condemnation, “Think 
of only giving fifty dollars to pastoral 
support! Why, the blamed, crazy lom- 
mux give Jim Holliwell seventy-five 
dollars I know of to start up that abom- 
inable pop-corn, candy, and cigar-booth 
that is the ruination of young men and 
children. Yes, and they say he has sent 
Sadie Beckless to an academy. He better 
sent her to the reform-school ’stead o’ 
wastin’ good money on her.” 

“What is his excuse for such idiotic 
charity ?” the town-clerk asked the elder. 

“Well, he claims that real help is al- 
lus practical and that in a practical 
world the only help that is practical 
enough to be called help is money placed 
where it will do good.” 

“An abominable doctrine,” 
the clerk. 


decided 


Deacon Weed had good cause to feel 
sad over the erring course of the shift- 
less Abel. Besides having a shrewd eye to 
the income lost to the church, he had 
had- experience with a spender in his 
own home. Bob Weed had departed a 
few years before leaving several debts 
and a good many promises to pay. The 
deacon remembered this grimly—his eld- 
est had certainly spent his substance in 
riotous living before he disappeared. 


The deacon’s jaws snapped together ev 
ery time he thought of Bob; 


though it 
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must be admitted that as they snapped, 
his eyes winked upon a trickling mvis 
ture. 

However, the good peuple took coun- 
sel among themselves and decided to 
force the issue. Tom Renshaw. was 
called down by summons and an exam 
ination as to the old man’s sanity was 
started after some protest. 

“T consider father’s mind all right,” 
om Renshaw stated 

“Tom’s as big a fool as his father,” 
the deacon urged. “He aint only worth 
about ten thousand himself. We are 
a-savin’ his money fer him.” 

Those who had felt the actual kind 
ness and practical assistance of Ren 
shaw’s love were of the class which is 
powerless in itself to aid. The down 
trodden cannot resist for their friends 
any more than they can fight for them- 
selves. They are slaves of a race of 
slaves. However, with tears in their eyes 
they watched the proceedings against old 
Abel and were willing witnesses in his 
favor. 

The old man himself observed the 
novel procedure with amusement. 

‘“‘Here’s where they render to Cesar 
the dues of Cesar,” he grinned. 

Then, before it was over the old fel- 
low fell from his chair with a sudden 
sickness and the “commission” post 
poned its sitting. Tom hung over his 
father’s bed. Death stared in through the 
transom. The benefactor of the poor was 
dying and the doctors could give no re 
lief. Plainly the end was at hand. 

“Thomas,” said the old man, as his 
hour drew on, “I wish you would send 
for Deacon Weed. He makes a comfort- 
ing talk.” 

It was done. 

“You have been a good son,” Abel 
went on. “There is a will in that drawer 
over there for which there aint no copy. 
It is the only will I ever wrote, Thomas. 
I'd like you to jest tear it up, Thomas. 
because I haven’t anything to will any 
more. I spent my money in a way that is 
a little different from what is written 
there anyhow. Believing as I did I had 
to.” 

Mechanically ‘Tom Renshaw obeyed. 
He found the paper and destroyed it 
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without looking at the face of the inden 
ture. As soon as he could he came back 
tu his father’s side. Already the pallid 
look was settling on the good old face. 

“I’ve set you up well, Thomas,” the 
old man gasped. “I’ve treated you well?” 

“Yes, father.’ 

“You're satisfied ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Elder Fling holds a mor’ gage on this 
property. [he money went in ways that 
satisfied me—and the Lord. When the 
deacon comes you'll find a little roll o’ 
what stands for money in the upper bu- 
reau-drawer. I never give the deacon 
much—maybe that’s why he’s be’n so 
bitter towards me. You give him what’s 
there.” 

Abel Renshaw’s eyes closed and he fell 
asleep. 


he deacon came at last and he, at 
l'om’s request, assisted in the search for 
“what was in the upper bureau-drawer.” 

But there was no money there—not a 
cent for the church. With disgust the 
good deacon began to look over a roll of 
old notes signed by those who could nev- 
er pay, and marked paid. That was all. 
One by one the men looked them over. 
The deacon shook his head in mental 
condemnation. But on the last note he 
observed a signature which he knew too 
well, “Robert Weed,” and following this 
was “Paid” and the indorsement in 
Abel’s hand — “‘to keep a good church- 
man’s boy from going to jail for forgery 
—but not the churchman’s fault, nor his 
church’s, nor the boy’s, as I can see.” 

At the funeral they all stood back to 
let the children and the poor crowd gath- 
er about the old spendthrift’s grave. And 
somehow he did not Seem so much a 
spendthrift as a woman broke through 
the circle and threw herself face down 
upon the clay, and a girl, richly dressed, 
did the same. 

“He was an old fanatic,’ said some 
one to the deacon. 

But the deacon did not answer at 
once. When he did his eyes were shining. 
“A fanatic,” he murmured, “is a man 
who sells his goods and gives the pro- 
ceeds to the poor—and goes and follows 
Him.” 












































Parisian Fashion Model XVII C—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Boue Soeurs:—Costume of old rose trimmed with em- 
REUTLINGER, PARIS broidery and lace. 












































Costume of white embroidered net and Cluny 
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arisian Fashion Model XVIII C—From Life 
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By special contract with 
REUTLINGER, PARIS 
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Parisian Fashion Model XIX C—From 


By special contract with Maison Ney Soeurs:—Costume of grey 


REUTLINGER, PARIS lace 


Life 


voile 


taffleta, and cream 
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Parisian Fashion Model XX C—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Bernard: —Costume of cream colored skirt, jacket of light 


REUTLINGER, PARIS blue, embroidered in blue and cream silk. 
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and moiré silk. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXI C—From Life 














By special contract with 
REUTLINGER, PARIS 
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By special contract with Maison Martial et 


Parisian Fashion Model XXII C—From Life 
Armand:—Tailored jacket of violet satin. 


REUTLINGER, PARIS pockets and cuffs finished with black. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXIII C—From Life 


By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Tailored costume of navy blue, finished with 
REUTLINGER, PARIS black satin; the waistcoat white and green. 













































































HEN Sarah Bernhardt paid her 

last visit to this country, three sea- 
sons ago, a young New York reporter, 
who was sent to interview her, had the 
temerity to ask if she considered that her 
long career on the stage was drawing to 
a close. 

“In only one respect,” was the light 
laughing reply. “I still know how to live ; 
indeed, they tell me I have. found the 
secret of perpetual youth. But, alas, I 


have exhausted every possible way to die! 
Unless some smart playwright soon in- 
vents for me a new and thrilling means 
of dissolution, I fear that the public may 
decide that the time to drop the last 
curtain has about arrived.” 

But word has recently arrived from 
Paris that Mme. Bernhardt, by a new 
and frightful death, has found a longer 
lease of artist-life. She, who has in turn 
been wasted by disease, torn by wild 
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Mme. Du Barry (Mrs. Leslie Carter) in *‘ Du Barry,” 


brains her lover's 


enemy with a candelabrum. 
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Death scene from 


The Road to Yesterday.” 
Elspeth Tyrrell. 


Miss Minnie Dupree as 
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beasts, done to death by sword and dag- 
ger and pistol, effaced by the poison-cup, 
mangled in wrecks on and land, 
drowned in rivers and wells, starved in 
dungeons, guillotined, garrotted, clubbed 
and smothered, has discovered another 
method to shake off the mortal coil of 
mimic life. In her latest play Mme. Bern 
hardt is stoned to death by a mob. Light 
hearted Paris is again elated at her novel 
and exquisite suffering, and we in Amer- 
ica shall see it and be elated, too, when 
the time arrives for her next triennial 
farewell-tour. 

David Belasco—the master of 
realism—could devise no deed of grisly 
violence too grewsome for Mrs. Leslie 
Carter. Night after night, through two 
years, we lent her our moral support 
when, as Du Barry, the favorite of King 
Louis the Fourteenth, she brained with a 
candelabrum the enemy of her lover, 
Casse de Brissac, yet, with characteristic 
fickleness, we were equally pleased to see 
her carted away to her death on the guil- 
lotine. When, later, as the blind and be 
trayed Adrea, we watched her murder 


sea 


stage- 
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the stalwart barbarian, Kaeso, we, as the 
jury, unanimously voted her guiltless of 
crime. And now that David Belasco no 
longer weaves the webs of Mrs. Carter’s 
agonies, we begin to long to see her af- 
flicted with Camil/e’s consumptive-cough 
in the tubercular death-throes which all 
the emotional stars from Miss Clara 
Morris and Mme. Helena Modijeska 
down to Miss Virginia Harned and Miss 
Margaret Anglin have periodically il- 
lustrated to our infinite satisfaction. 

Of the comparatively recent ‘plays 
which prove the fascination of violence 
and grewsome incident in the theatre, the 
pitiless story of Yo-San in “The Darling 
of the Gods” is the most interesting ex- 
ample. Its intertwined heroics and re 
volting cruelties, ending tragically in the 
self-sacrifice of innocent lovers, was a 
work of singularly appalling realism in 
which audiences throughout the country 
manifested a heartless delight. Yo-San, 
the Japanese princess, is trapped into be- 
traying the hiding place of Kara, her 
noble lover, and his faithful Samurai. 
The soldiers of Zakkuri,the fiendish war- 


minister, are sent in pursuit, and Yo-San 
starts too late to warn the little band of 
its peril. In the blood-red bamboo forest 
the surrounded warriors deliberately pre- 
pare to die of hari-kari, according to the 
creed of the Samurai—*To die with hon- 
or when one can no longer live with 
honor.” 

Che stage is dim. Only the indistinct 
forms of the men are seen among the 
bamboo trees. The clatter of falling ar- 
mor is heard as the short sword does its 
deadly work. At last, only Kara and Yo 
San remain. Two swift strokes and their 
bloody bodies lie across each other, their 
souls to be united after a thousand years 
of wandering in the Purgatory of the 
Buddhist faith. It Miss Blanche 
Bates who put the lust for blood of the- 
atre-audiences to the severest test, in this 
morbid yet strangely fascinating climax 
of a remarkable play of violent passions. 
With it she won perhaps the greatest suc- 
cess of her career. But it was not the first 
time that she had taken her life by the 
abdominal sword-thrust in a Japanese 
play. Who that saw ‘““Madame Butterfly” 


was 


will not recall pitiful Cho-Cho-San wait- 
ing through the night for the return of 
her American husband, the faithless 
Lieutenant Pinkerton. As the dawn 
breaks through the door of her shoji he 
arrives, but with him comes a wife chosen 
from his own race. Then Cho-Cho-San, 
in anguish, binds her half-breed child’s 
eyes that it may not see her hideous deed, 
and offers her life as the price of her 
betrayal. 

An analysis of the psychology of a 
New York audience’s infinite satisfaction 
in the play might raise an interesting 
problem which, however, has nothing to 
do with dramatic art. Even to people of 
gentle instincts, who abhor suffering in 
all its forms, it became the most interest- 
ing drama of its year. So deep was its ap- 
peal that Puccini made it the basis of an 
opera. Through future years, melodious 
Cho-Cho-Sans will wait for their faith- 
less Pinkertons, and when they come with 
their white wives the shining, keen-edged 
knife will do its work. 

One of the phenomena of the theatre 
most difficult to explain is that, like ac- 
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An old picture showing one of the scenes of violence in “ M’liss,” 
as dramatized from Bret Harte’s Story. 
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tual life, the stage is subject to recurrent 
waves of crime. A few years ago the in- 
spiration of the dramatists seemed sud 
denly to bow to the Sixth Commandment, 
and for a time bloodshed almost disap- 
peared from the popular productions of 
the day. It was as if a spirit of humane 
benevolence had spread over the mimic- 
world and “Thou shalt not kill’ had be- 
come the maxim of the plays. ‘The heroes 
who claimed our highest admiration were 
not the militant champions of right but 
those who suffered in silence, bore indig- 
nity meekly, turned the other cheek to 
their enemies and forgave. ‘The panorama 
of the stage throbbed with the sheer joy 
of living, but those halcyon days were not 
for long. Our romantic heroes soon grew 
restive under the restraint of the simple 
life, and yearned for more stirring adven- 
ture. Anthony Hope was among the first 
to heed the call and forthwith James Kk. 
Hackett donned the doublet and hose and 
buckled on the rapier in “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” while Edward H. Sothern, 
William Faversham, and a horde of les- 
er fire-eaters plunged into careers of 
reckless bravado. Those were the san- 
guinary days of “A Gentleman of 
France” and ‘‘Under the Red Robe” and 
“Richard Lovelace,” when Seventeenth 
Century gallants offered life in exchange 
for milady’s smile. Our cut-and-thrust 
heroes were worshiped for their bloody 
deeds and the stage was littered with the 
corpses of their victims. As late as “The 
Road to Yesterday,” romantic murder 
found justification for its own sake, and 
plumed miscreants basked in the approv- 
al of the crowd. 

Its own excesses at length plunged ro- 
mantic melodrama into ridicule, and then 
a longing came for more modern and 
conventional crime. David Belasco quick- 
ly detected the changing appetite of au- 
diences for exciting entertainment, and 
with his production of “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” violence in the theatre 
shifted its scenes to Western frontier life. 
It would not do to analyze the rough he- 
roics of his vivid play too closely. The 
courts of California would scarcely sanc- 
tion the highway robberies of Johnson, 
the road-agent hero of that play but, 
nightly, the crowds which packed the 
theatre trembled for the hunted outlaw’s 
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safety as the blood from his wounds, 
dripping through the rafters of the Girl’s 
mountain-side cabin, betrayed his pres- 
ence to Jack Rance, the gambler-sheriff. 
To the older generation of theatregoers 
the Girl was the reincarnation of the 
M’liss of Bret Harte’s fiction who, long 
before, had held their admiration. An- 
other fashion of mimic violence against 
a background of picturesque outlawry 
took form, in which the pistol replaced 
the sword. The cruel vengeance of the 
riff-raff in “Salomy Jane” became poetic 
justice in our eyes. We learned to love 
little Naturich, the chieftain’s daughter 
in “The Squaw Man,” for her cold- 
blooded murder of Cash Hawkins, that 
generally bad man of the plains. Even 
the abandon of the Alaskan goldhunters 
in “The Spoilers” became an attraction. 

Indeed, a taste for Western melodrama 
and its exciting casualties abides with us 
yet, for two of the successful plays of the 
recent were failures until their 
stages were bathed in blood. Without the 
pandemonium and smoke of its thrilling 
battle scene “The Round Up” would 
have held out no interest to the audiences 
that sniffed its sulphur with keen delight 
through half a year, while orderly 
dramas, written with much surer under- 
standing of life, came and went almost 
unnoticed. Mark the dime novel quality 
of its story. Jack Payson, a young ranch- 
man, has stolen “cho Allen from Dick 
Lane, her old sweetheart, and the latter, 
with crushed hopes, wanders away into 
the alkali desert of Arizona. At length, 
dying of thirst and about to end his 
agony with a friendly bullet, he is over- 
taken by the man who wronged him. But 
at that moment the figures of Indians rise 
along the top of the defile. Hatred for 
each other burns in the hearts of the two 
men, yet, back to back, they prepare to re- 
sist the attack. Then a rifle-shot rings out 
and instantly the opposite crags are 
ablaze with fire as “S/im’’ Hoover leads 
his ranchmen and the troops of General 
Crook to the rescue. The stage is soon 
strewn with corpses, although by the laws 
of melodrama, the mortality is mostly 
with the Indians. The ghastliness of the 
vivid realism has been received every- 
where by audiences with undisguised de- 
light. 


season 





“The Girl of the Golden West.”’ The finding of the road-agent. Johnson, by 
blood dripping through the rafters. Blanche Bates as 7he Gir/: 
Frank Keenan as Jack Rance, the sheriff. 





In Eugene Walter’s recent play, “The 
Wolf,” the promise of a duel to the 
death fought in the dark holds audiences 
in tense expectancy through three event- 
less preliminary acts. The daughter of a 
hermit in the Canadian woods is about 
to be given by her father to the mercies 
of a rascally engineer, when she is res 
cued by her lover with whom she elopes 
to Montreal. They are tracked and over 
taken in a dark ravine by the villain, 
whose pistol misses its victim as he bends 
over the campfire. He quickly stamps out 
the embers and then, in the blackness of 
the night, the two men leap at each other 
like beasts of prey. You hear only their 
muttered curses and deep breathing as 
the fierce struggle proceeds. At length, 
all is still, and a lighted match, held be 
fore the face of the vanquished, discloses 
to the audience that the play’s hero is the 
victor. 


The device is as old as its fascination 
is strong. The uncertainties of the strug- 
gle, the knowledge that physical agony 
is endured while human life hangs in the 
balance, weave a suspense and bring a 


thrill which does not fail to rouse the 
primitive passions and whet a lust for 
blood even in audiences bent on pleasure. 
That such a scene as this, alone, can win 
popularity for a play which, otherwise, is 
scarcely worth the paper on which it is 
written, furnishes a strange commentary 
on our instinctive animal natures. 

A peculiarly atrocious crime is_ report- 
ed in the newspapers, and straightway it 
supplies an inspiration for the stage. The 
dramatist, whose business is to analyze 
and portray human nature, has 
learned to know the appetites of the peo 
ple which, if he is to be successful, he 
must satisfy. Had it not been for the 
Gobel tragedy in Kentucky, Augustus 
Thomas might not have conceived “The 
Witching Hour,” the finest drama pro- 
duced during the recent theatrical sea- 
son. Speculation concerning the occult 
science of telepathy is the primary inter- 
est of its plot, but a mother’s struggle to 
save her son who stands in the shadow of 
the gallows is the drama’s salt. A disso- 
lute Pittsburg millionaire murders a fa- 
mous New York architect and “The Mil- 


also 
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The murder of Cash Hawkins in **The Squaw Man.” 


William Faversham 


as Jim Carter. 
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Duel in the dark, which makes the success of “The Wolf.”’ 
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lionaire’s Revenge” begins its prosperous 
swing around the circle of the “tens, 
twents, and thirts.”’ An angry Italian boy 
knifes a passenger on a Long Island 
ferry-boat, and ‘Tony the Bootblack”’ is 
evolved to stir the morbid passions of the 
gallery-gods. That poetess of the yellow- 
backs, Laura Jean Libbey, who writes in 
crimson hues but knows, nevertheless, the 
tastes of her audiences, makes a low-life 
scandal the inspiration of “‘Parted on 
Her Bridal Tour.” 

The cheap theatres, which appeal to 
the uneducated masses, hold no monopoly 
in the exploitation of violence for its own 
sake. Paul Hervieu wrote that grisly 
morsel of French realism, ‘‘At the Tele- 
phone,” and cultivated crowds at the 
Theatre Antoine, the celebrated little art 
playhouse in Paris, were shocked into 
awesome admiration. To a slightly lesser 
degree it exerted the same fascination 
over audiences in New York. A Parisian 
leaves his family in an isolated country- 
house, while he makes a trip to the city 
forty miles away. Late at night he calls 
his wife on the telephone to silence a 
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strange foreboding that all is not well. 
She answers, but in violent agitation. 
Thieves are breaking in at the window. 
She describes the noises. The door of the 
room in which she has taken refuge with 
her children and the servants is locked 
but now the bolt is being forced. At her 
last stifled shriek the receiver falls from 
the nerveless fingers of the horrified hus- 
band who is powerless to aid her. Only 
the man in the safety and comfort of the 
Parisian apartment is seen on the stage, 
but quite as vividly, through his mental 
anguish, is woven the grewsome picture 
of the brutal assault. The public knew 
the details of the story from the descrip- 
tions of the critics. Why, then, did it 
throng the theatre night after night? 
The most revolting episode in recent 
criminal annals of New York was the 
Rosa Terranova case, in which an igno- 
rant child of the Italian quarter, betrayed 
by her uncle who was her foster-parent, 
through the connivance of her aunt, foul- 
ly murdered him in revenge for making 
known her sin to the sweetheart in whose 
love she hoped to find happiness and pro- 
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tection. The plight of the girl awakened 
so much pity that a jury found her inno- 
The grewsome story sup- 
plied Miss Clothilde Graves with a plot 


cent of crime. 


of “A Tenement House Tragedy,” and 
that delicate and refined actress, Miss 
Eleanor Robson, the plaintive /ary Ann 
in the Zangwill play of other years, be 
came the protagonist of its scenes of hor- 
ror. The public—patrons of the best in 
dramatic art—rushed eagerly to this 
stage-illustration of a morbid incident in 
the city’s life. Rosa Terranova’s suffer 
ing, in mimicry, produced the expected 
fascination. A few months earlier other 
crowds had crammed the courtroom 
where the case was tried. Was not the 
same impulse behind the interest of both? 

This taste for bloodshed in the thea- 
tre, I venture, is an evidence of a surviv- 
ing trace of our once savage instincts. 
One who has frequented the playhouse 
as much as I cannot have failed to ob- 
serve with what undisguised satisfaction 
even our most refined audiences linger 
over scenes of violence on the stage. The 
impulse within us to assert that might 


makes right is not yet quite subdued. If 
the gallery-god, at the sensational melo- 
drama, excitedly demands that the vil- 
lian be put to summary death and offers 
to assist in the ceremony of his taking 
off, we, in the orchestra-seats, before the 
more subtly limned studies of life, lend 
the avenging hero the moral support of 
our applause. 

Without its esthetic mission the the- 
atre could not survive long as an insti- 
tution. But mixed with the art, whose 
purpose is to diffuse beauty and truth and 
exalt the mind, is also a power to warm 
the embers of those primitive instincts 
which, we sometimes flatter ourselves, 
have been left safely behind. The stage is 
a mirror of life which reflects all things. 
It may also be a lens which reveals the 
rough fibers beneath the surface of our 
finer natures. Perhaps that strange per- 
versity, which prompts many of us to 
linger beside the waiting ambulance in 
the street, explains the anticipation with 
which audiences will await the coming of 
Mme. Bernhardt in the mimic horrors of 
her new death before the mob’s missles. 
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